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nation did right in going Left. 
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Will the politicians now leave us 
alone, so we can attend strictly to 
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We don’t need more and more 
laws, but “reform” of such laws 
as the Surplus Tax and Social 
Security. 
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John D. Rockefeller once said: 
“You cannot legislate one gallon 
of oil out of existence.” 
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1937 may bring labor turmoil. 
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America’s auto leaders certainly 
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Some second-rate bonds have 
proved first-rate investments. 
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By and by the gilt is likely to 
wear off gilt-edged, high-priced 
bonds. 
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Alberta’s dividends-for-all 
threaten to become Irish divi- 
dends. 
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Christmas may be green or white 


so long as it doesn’t prove blue. 
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To paraphrase the song: “It all 
depends on” —Roosevelt. 
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4 STEPS to 


‘Lower Com pensation 


Insurance Costs 





& CAREFUL UNDERWRITING 


— which saves you from helping pay for 
the careless, needless accidents of others. 





2 EFFECTIVE LOSS PREVENTION 


— which means lower rates and lower pre- 
miums for you. 





* DIRECT DEALING 


— through fully equipped branch offices and 
trained specialists which cuts red tape and re- 
duces selling costs. 








a CASH DIVIDENDS 





















Bo this company has lower losses and 
expenses, it can give safe protection at 
lower cost. Liberty Mutual has Assets of 
$43,214,946; Liabilities of $34,311,680; Surplus 
Funds, including investment and contingency 
reserves, of $8,903,266 (June 30, 1936). . . . 
Dollar for dollar, it is one of the strongest 
insurance companies in America and its dividend 
















‘a LIBERTY 


— which have totaled more than 50 million 
dollars and would have saved you 20% of the 
annual cost of your insurance. 


earning record provides a great extra margin of 
security, as well as a proved method for re- 
ducing the cost of insurance. . . « More than 
17,000 leading manufacturers, merchants and 
other employers are insured by Liberty Mutual. 
We would welcome an opportunity to review 
your liability insurance and show you how 
we believe we can assist you to reduce its cost. 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


31 St. James Avenue, Boston 





Liberty Mutual writes Workmen’s Compensation, Public Liability, Auto- 
mobile, Burglary, Elevator, Plate Glass and other forms of casualty in- 
surance; also Fidelity and Forgery Bonds. All forms of fire insurance written 
through our associate company United Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


Nation Wide Service 
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The world’s longest bridge, stretching 
8% miles across San Francisco Bay,is 
open this month. It is seven times as 
long as the Brooklyn Bridge. Picture 
taken as the bridge mears completion, 


THIS MONTH ...STEEL JOINS SAN FRANCISCO AND OAKLAND 


T WAS only 76 years ago folks called 

Captain Eads “crazy” when he pro- 

posed building a steel arch bridge across 
the Mississippi River at St. Louis. 

It was only 64 years ago, when the 
Brooklyn Bridge was started, that people 
said, “Men cannot work like spiders, 
spinning cables in the air.” 

But those bridges are still standing, 
and in daily use. 

So when the enterprising citizens of 
the West Coast propused to span San 
Francisco Bay with an 8%-mile bridge 
joining San Francisco and Oakland, 
people didn’t say, “It can’t be done.” 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
LTD. + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


COMPANY , 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 
SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


There were great difficulties, it is true 
—the distance, deep water, quicksand, 
tides. But once again engineering skill, 
plus improved steel, made possible what 
once was impossible. And so this month 
the world’s largest bridge opens to traffic. 

Experts say no bigger bridge will be 
built for the next thousand years. There 
are no large navigable bodies of water 
where the traffic is likely to be dense 
enough to justify such a bridge. But if 
bigger bridges should be needed, steel 
and engineering skill will be ready. 

No country can grow faster than its 
transportation. And as transportation 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * 


* UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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has speeded up and improved, bridge 
building has kept pace. Its advance has 
gone hand in hand with the improve- 
ments in steel—a continuous process in 
which United States Steel has played 
an important part. 

A United States Steel subsidiary was 
awarded the contract for the entire 
superstructure of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge. This contract in- 
cluded steel and wire as well as the actual 
work of erection and cable spinning— 
the world’s largest steel job. This giant 
structure is not only a steel bridge—it 
is a United States Steel bridge. 


CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 














What Readers Say 


Employers Don’t Know 


What do you think of “Why I Do NOT 
Like to Work for My Company” as a 
counterpart to your prize contest? 

I venture to say that both employers and 
employees would benefit more by having a 
searchlight turned on the negative side of 
the picture. An employer usually knows 
his good points very well, but how often he 
is woefully ignorant of the weak points in 
employee management. That, the employee 
knows best. 

The names of the companies and authors 
of the contest would, of course, have to re- 
main incognito for obvious reasons. That, 
however, should not detract from the use- 
fulness of such an investigation. I know 
whereof I speak because some eleven years 
ago, with a three years’ practical business 
apprenticeship just completed, I brought 
to the fore this very question in your Swiss 
contemporary, Der Organisator, published 
at Zurich—_M. Hussuca, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Contest Protest 

As a subscriber, I wish to register my 
protest to so discriminating a contest as 
“Why I Like to Work for My Company.” 

If you are vitally interested in knowing 
what employees truly think of their em- 
ployers, then why choose so unfair a title 
or subject the contest to such rules? 

“You may think you’re a good boss. But 
do your employees think so? That’s what 
counts! They know far better than does 
the boss what qualities and policies they 
want in an employer, and exactly what 
goes into making a company a good one to 
work for.” 

No one questions the logic of such words 
in your contest announcement. 

The employee sees at last an opportunity 
to criticize constructively the policies of his 
company with no reference to personalities. 
But such credulity is short-lived when he 
reads further: “So that employees can tell 
employers what they know, Forses an- 
nounces a new prize contest: Why I Like 
to Work for My Company.” 

Has it never occurred to you that there 
are many employees who dislike to work 
for their companies? Or do you foolishly 
believe that every dissatisfied employee has 
no cause for complaint against his employer 
and his policies, and that he must neces- 
sarily be a radical, a Socialist, or a Com- 
munist? 

Why not be above-board and advertise 
the contest as it really is: “What em- 
ployers would like their employees to think 
of them”? After all, that is exactly where 
your contest stands. No employee under 
your rules could criticize constructively 
his employer, or if he were so permitted 
he would dare not in fear of losing 
his employment. — Lestre Harnes, San 
Leandro, Calif. 

There are two ways in which employees 
can tell employers “what they know.” One 
is to reveal what they don’t like, so that 
employers can mend their ways. The sec- 
ond is to reveal what they do like (and, 
by the omissions, what they don't like) so 
that employers can follow policies which 
appeal to their workers. Forses chose 
the second way because it is constructive 
rather than destructive.’ Moreover, all 








How SCIENCE Makes Good Eggs Better 


yu D potency in- 
creased tenfold, taste im- 
proved, shell strong and perfect. 
Superior eggs—because the 
poultry raiser has systemati- 
cally treated his flock with 
ultraviolet light. More and 
better milk, healthier cows, 
a lower bacteria count—also 
the result of ultraviolet treat- 
ment. These benefits are passed 
on to you in the form of better- 
quality food products. 


Superior vegetables for your 
table—earlier, sturdier plants 
are produced by electric sterili- 
zation and heating of the soil. 
Incandescent lighting stimu- 
lates and controls plant growth. 


- GENERAL 


X-ray treatment of seeds and 
bulbs is producing new and 
improved varieties of plants. 
These and other new move- 
ments in agriculture are increas- 
ing the certainty of a high- 
quality food supply. 


In these movements General 
Electric is co-operating with 
many agricultural laboratories 
and farm experts. Some of these 
developments would have been 
impracticable without earlier 
G-E research, for from the 
Research Laboratory, in 
Schenectady, came the neces- 
sary tools for investigation and 
application of its results. 


ELECTRIC 








prospective entrants in the contest are 
warned to “Be specific. Be accurate. Be 
sincere.” Finally, the men who will judge 
the contest are men whose decisions are not 


swayed by flattery and “soft soap.”—THE 
Eprtors. 


“Antigo Can and Will” 


We saw an article in Forses the other 
day that fits into the Antigo situation so 
well that we felt everyone should read it. 

The article [How a Small Town Licked 
Its Unemployment Problem, September 15, 
page 14], is written by L. Bayard and in 
brief tells how the city of Sayre, Pennsyl- 
vania, a city almost the same size as An- 
tigo, succeeded in bringing to that city a 
most substantial industry, which cost them 
considerably more than we are trying to 
raise in Antigo. But they did it and they 


now have a plant that is employing about 
900 people. 

If Sayre, Pennsylvania, can do it, Antigo 
can, and Antigo will—From editorial in 
Antigo, Wisconsin, Journal. 


Useable. Extracts 

From time to time we put out a bulletin 
to our salesmen and customers and we 
would like to obtain permission to use 
therein extracts from your magazine and 
some of the Forbes Business Library 
books.—Harry Pa.ecex, Palecek Mills. 
Enid, Okla. 

Forses gladly grants permission, provid- 


ing the extracts are properly credited — 
THE Eprrors. 


Cemetery Racket 
A representative of a certain company 
has approached us with a proposition of 
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HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 





} makes no difference if your carefully 

laid plans for saving have been upset 
during the past few years. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much 
today as you were then. Now, by follow- 
ing a simple, definite Retirement Income 


Plan, you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with a 
monthly income guaranteed you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die be- 
fore that time, we would pay your wife a 
monthly income as long as she lives. 


$250 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $250 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


I Acheck for $250 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $250 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit is available alone; 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for 6 months or more. 

It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no “catches” in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by a reliable, old com- 
pany with over half 
a billion dollars of in- 
surancein force. Ifyou 
want to retire some 
day, and are willing 
to lay aside a portion 
of your income every 
month, you can have 


















ESTABLISHED WEST 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Income Plan 


freedom from money worries. You can have 
all the joys of recreation or travel when the 
time comes at which every man wants 
them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $250 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably cost 
nothing, because in most cases, every cent 
and more comes back to you at retirement 
age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
illustrated booklet 
shown below. It tells 
all about the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. Send 
for your copy row. 
Thecoupon is for your 
convenience. 


© 1936, P. M. L. 1. Co. 















Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
201 Elim Street, Hartford, Conn. Please send me by 
mail, without obligation, your book describing the 
PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 


Name 










Date of Birth. 
Business Address. 
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exchanging some defaulted real estate 
securities for some cemetery property. 

He promises that within “nine to twelve 
months” the company will pay $5,600 in 
cash for the securities, which according to 
the latest market quotations have a cur- 
rent cash value of $1,170. 

Obviously, the situation is an impossible 
one—but what we would like to know is 
just how the scheme operates.—C. B. Ex- 
tiort, Elliott, Hayden & Co., La Salle, Ill, 


The Better Business Bureau of New 
York City reports that the “cemetery 
racket” is the latest field for salesmen of 
high pressure and low ethics who no longer 
find the opportunities they seek in the stock 
and bond field. The game is based on 
promises to resell cemetery lots at a profit, 
and has become so widespread that repu- 
table, old-line cemeteries have taken a 
definite stand against all the companies 
which go in for resale—Tue Enitors. 


More Than a Theory 


The thanks of the nation’s workers are 
due to you for your recognition of their 
needs and for your consistent advocacy of 
their best interests. 

It is heartening to find one who pro- 
fessedly represents Business and Industry 
saying a word on behalf of Labor on every 
possible occasion. 

Your repeated statement that the inter- 
ests of Capital and Labor are identical is 
not a mere theory to be expounded on the 
platform or in the press, but, to all busi- 
ness men and working men who think, it 
is a fact which should form the basis for 
intelligent and amicable settlement of all 
questions in which industry and its workers 


are involved—JoHN STEEDMAN, Toronto, 
Ohio. 


Interesting, Inspirational 


As an ambitious young man of twenty- 
three, a 1936 graduate of Harvard Business 
School just getting started on a career in 
the investment securities business, I value 
Forses primarily because it is a real in- 
spiration to me as well as interesting and 
educational.—JoHN E. STEVENSON. 


Saves Time 

We find Forses Business Pictograph ex- 
ceedingly helpful in presenting business 
trends without the necessity of reading 
thousands of words for which we in this 
department haven’t the time—J. N. Mc 
DonaLp, advertising manager, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, N. Y. 


Need for Education 


For several years I have been a sub- 
scriber and an interested reader of your 
magazine, and your recent editorial “Will 
business leaders meet this responsibility? 
(Forses, October 15) is especially interest- 
ing to me. 

Your message points out what is u- 
questionably a genuine need. Education of 
this nature, free of any suggestion of 
propaganda or advertising is, I think, to be 
considered of profound importance for the 
very reasons you outline; and I congratu- 
late you upon the worth of your thought 
and the clarity with which you present it 
Cuester O. FiscHer, vice-president, Mas 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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GOES FARTHER IN A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 





es 


NOTE ALL THESE FEATURES, FOUND ON NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD: Valve-in-Head Straight - Eight Engine . . . Aerobat 
Carburetor .. . Sealed Chassis .. . Torque-Tube Drive . . . Unisteel Body by Fisher . .. Tiptoe Hydraulic Brakes . . . Knee-Action Comfort and Safety . . . 
“High Output” Generator . . . Jumbo Luggage Compartments . . . Double Stabilization . . . Safety Glass 








#765 to $1995 are list prices of the new Buicks at Flint, Mich., subject to change without notice. Standard and special accessories groups at extra cost 
Model shown, Roadmaster Six-Passenger Sedan, $1275 at Flint, fenderwells extra 
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NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


Much more powerful, much more 
spirited, and the thrift king of its 


price class. 





NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES 
(With Solid Steel Turret Top—Unisteel Construction) 
Wider, roomier, more luxurious, and 
the first all-steel bodies combining 

silence with safety. 





NEW DIAMOND CROWN 


SPEEDLINE STYLING 


Making this new 1937 Chevrolet the 
smartest and most distinctive of all 
low-priced cars. 


Tew Ciel 
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ALI 
New 


and 





thoroughly safe, the most 





yi : 
‘ 


THE NEWEST OF 


fs OD) 2:4 010) DI ORV Lt 


in eyery feature, fitting 





fabric ...also the most 





thoroughly proved, the most 


thoroughly dependable. 

















THE 
ONLY 
COMPLETE 
CAR— 
PRICED 


SO LOW 








HEVROLET now offers the brilliant successor to the only 
C complete low-priced car—Chevrolet for 1937, the 
complete car—completely new. You'll want to see it, for it 
reveals an even greater measure of superiority over its 
field than the fine car which in 1936 set a new all-time 
high in Chevrolet sales. 








: 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 
(With Double-Articulated Brake Shoe Linkage) (at no extra cost) 
Recognized everywhere as the safest, Proved by more than two million Knee- 
smoothest, most dependable brakes Action users to be the world’s safest, 
ever built. smoothest ride. 





A 





BVIRO LET 9 


Chevrolet for 1937 is new all through . . . new in the 
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unequaled beauty of its Diamond Crown Speedline 
Styling .. . new in the unmatched comfort and safety of 
its All-Silent, All-Steel Body, now available for the 
first time on any low-priced car . . . and most excitingly 
new in the greatly increased power and acceleration of 
its High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine. Then, 
too, this thrilling motor car is proved all through. It 














FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


ay 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


embodies all the extra-value features which have made 
Chevrolet dependable and complete beyond any other 
car in its price range. 

Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer. See and drive 
the complete car—completely new. Let your own good 
judgment tell you that this new Chevrolet for 1937 is 
the outstanding value of this new motor year! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND 
(at no extra cost) 


The finest quality, clearest-vision 
safety plate glass, included as standard 


equipment. 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. 


GENUINE FISHER 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
Eliminating drafts, smoke, windshield 
clouding—promoting health, comfort, 
safety. 
General Motors Install: 





SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 
(at no extra cost) 


Steering so true and vibrationless that 
Petey is almost effortless. 


t Plan— 





hly payments to suit your purse. 


J} he (émplete Car.- Completely New 
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HALF-TON to SIX-WHEELER 


INTERNATIONAL 2%): 


i 8 


TRUCKS sgt! COMPLETE LIME 


and up, 
Spies f.o.b. factory 


International Trucks! There are 31 mod- 
els in 91 wheelbases. All hauling needs 
are completely met with these trucks of | 
six distinct types: 
Conventional 4-wheel trucks in 14 models 
and 41 wheelbases. 


Two-speed rear-axle trucks in 4 models 
and 14 wheelbases. 


Dual-Drive 6-wheelers in 4 models and 
12 wheelbases. 


Trailing-axle 6-wheelers in 5 models and 
14 wheelbases. 


Trailing - axle 6-wheelers with 2-speed 
driving axle—3 models and 8 wheelbases. 


Cab-over-engine truck in 1 model and 2 
wheelbases. 
Quality trucks with a 35-year reputation, 
backed by dealers and Company-owned 
branches everywhere—a matchless service 
organization. Is it any wonder that men 
Wren; you come to with every kind of trucking job come to 
a International Harvester ‘International for trucks to meet their 
needs completely? All models available 
on easy time-payment terms at low rates. 
Ask for a demonstration. 





Hydraulic brakes on all models except three 
heavy-duty units equipped with air brakes. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


> tell you not . 606 S. Michigan Ave. ©onronarep) Chicago, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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HE people have spoken. They have overwhelmingly 
endorsed President Roosevelt’s policies. 
How should business and industry interpret this 
emphatic verdict? How should they act? 

How should President Roosevelt interpret the verdict? 
How should he act? 

For many years this writer has exhorted employers 
to adopt policies calculated to earn the goodwill of their 
workers and the confidence of the public. The warning 
added was that, unless they did so, the politicians were 
certain, sooner or later, to jump in and do things em- 
ployers would not like, unsound things, disruptive things, 
destructive things. 

Progress was made. But not enough. 

That is starkly revealed by the election voting. It can 
be analyzed only as a rebuke to the employing classes. 

The wise mariner adapts his course 
to the condition of the sea. What tac- 
tics should men of affairs now follow ? 

Instead of attacking the Admin- 
istration, 

First, they should redouble their 
efforts to win the loyalty of their 
work people. 

Second, if politicians continue to 
malign and harass them, they should 
embark on an educational campaign 
to bring home to the people the useful 
part they play in the scheme of things 
—but not in any controversial spirit. 

Third, they must realize that they, 
rather than the Roosevelt policies, are 
on trial; therefore, they must go as 
far as is feasible, rational, sound, in 
accepting Governmental reforms. 

President Roosevelt has disavowed 
dictatorial ambitions. 
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He should now suit his actions to this pledge. 

After his first tirade against the United States 
Supreme Court, he dropped all advocacy of emasculation 
of that arm of the Government and of denunciation of 
the Constitution. 

He is not entitled, consequently, to read into the voting 
any endorsement of anti-Supreme Court action or of 
unconstitutional activities. 

The supreme need is for the restoration of that degree 
of prosperity which this greatly-blessed nation should 
normally, naturally, rightfully enjoy. 

Unless President Roosevelt can contribute to bringing 
that about, his Administration cannot deserve to be rated 
as truly successful. 

Business and industry should not blind themselves to 
the signs of the time: They must not adopt a cavilling, 
querulous, critical attitude towards 
the political and social trend, but, 
rather, they must be governed by 
stern actualities and act co-operative- 
ly, not obstructively. 

It is high time for politicians and 
business men alike to concentrate on 
wiping out unemployment, to drop 
recrimination, to strive to reach a 
workable understanding, to enhance 
the living conditions of the people, 
to put an end to appalling Govern- 
mental deficits. 

But it is not time to scrap the 
American Constitution by Presiden- 
tial fiat, to dethrone the Supreme 
Court, to acquiesce in the setting up 
of a political dictatorship. 

The greatest good of the greatest 
number must be the objective of 
Government and employers. 
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Wide World 
President Roosevelt, Re-elected 
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AS, 6 a EERE 1 


Let’s wait and seg INSTEAD of immediately planning 


to launch campaigns to offset the 
odium cast upon business and indus- 
try by the politicians, it may be advis- 
able to wait and see what attitude Washington now 
adopts. If President Roosevelt decides to give the 
country a rest from unsettling political action in order 
to encourage stability and prosperity, men of affairs 
should reciprocate by attending strictly to pushing their 
organizations ahead. 

In other words, if the politicians demonstrate their 
desire to let bygones be bygones and to center their 
efforts on rebuilding confidence, fillers of pay envelopes 
would do well to act similarly. 

To fight fire with fire is one thing. But haven’t we had 
a surfeit of turmoil ? 

A British coal miner is credited with this morsel of 
homely philosophy: “What I say is, life ain’t all yer 
want, but it’s all you ’ave, so ’ave it. Stick a geranium 
in your ‘at and be ’appy.” 

America could stand more peace and happiness, less 
strife and unhappiness. 


what happens 


* 


Don’t depend on politicians to take 
care of your future. 


* 
One warning has proved IN our October 15 issue, the 
writer said: “Be on guard against 
well-founded accepting Presidential polls at 
their face value, notwithstanding 
past creditable records for dependability. Take the best- 
known one, that conducted by the Literary Digest. 
Heretofore its accuracy has been phenomenal. But I, for 
one, carinot ‘believe that its showing (at this writing) 


- of three-to-two for Landon correctly foreshadows the 


actual election results. My contacts convince me that 
even among Republicans the majority lean to the belief 
that President Roosevelt may win by at least a narrow 
margin.” 
He did by a thundering majority ! 
“One temptation every business man must strive to 
resist is to let his wishes run away with his judgment. 
There is no profit in not squarely facing actualities— 
ar in not acting according to them. 
* 
Two requisites to reaching a real 
goal: Steam, steering. 
* 
Grin—and win. 


~ 

Don’t hide your product “ONCE the leader of textile 

manufacturing concerns,’ the 
under a bushel Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Manchester, N. H., has 
been dissolved. Does this contain a lesson and warning 
for other enterprises now prosperous? It recalls the fate 
of a British concern which reaped millions by manufac- 
turing shoe polish. When the founder died, the family 
decided it could “save” enormous amounts by dropping 
the very large expenditures on advertising. The advertis- 
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ing ceased; ultimately, so did the business. There may 
have been other reasons for the decay of Amoskeag, but 
its failure to impress adequately upon the consuming 
public the merits of its products unquestionably was 


largely responsible. “Out of sight, out of mind.” 


Even the most powerful steam engine cannot long con- 
tinue to run after the steam has been shut off. 

Keep up full steam when you are going full speed 
ahead. 


~ 
“Getting even” seldom gets you ahead. 


* 
Fretting rarely is fruitful. 
7 


Stock Exchange to talk PRESIDENT Charles R. Gay, 
of the New York Stock Ex- 
to customers change, who is as far advanced 
over early predecessors as the 
1937 automobile is over the first horseless carriages, has 
hit upon an ideal method to talk to customers of the 
institution. With monthly statements. to all their clients, 
members of the Exchange are going to enclose a series 
ot brief printed letters “to promote a better understand- 
ing of the Exchange’s functions and operations, its 

principles and its position in the national economy.” 
Not five persons in a hundred realize that the security 
markets are as essential to the functioning of our modern 
economic system as markets for grain, livestock, cotton. 
If America could become a “nation of economic lit- 
erates,” who would dare set bounds to its advancement? 

t * 
Take your job, but not your- 
self, seriously. 
~ 


Train your employees THE writer has been traveling ex- 
. tensively. One thing learned is that 
to be polite many employees who contact the 
public have not been sufficiently 
trained in politeness. Some railway companies have done 
much better than others. Many restaurant owners have 
fallen down miserably on this important job. On a steam- 
ship cruise, some of the employees were politeness per- 
sonified ; others, the reverse. 
Politeness pays big dividends. Impoliteness can im- 
poverish any enterprise. 
. * 
Being a self-starter is important. 


A finisher, more important. 
* 


The two-faced aren’t headed 
the right way. 
* 


Will climates: be “made” to WILL hospitals and even 
— : rooms in homes be climafied 
suit different ailments? to aid the cure of different 
kinds of sicknesses? An 
affirmative reply is suggested by the fact that the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company has been commissioned by a hos- 
pital to install “Arizona climate” to provide for the allevi- 
ation and treatment of arthritis and rheumatic fever. 
What a vista of industrial opportunity and human 
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possibilities the manufacture of “climates to order” opens 

! 

Is not the Forses prize-winning word, “Climafy,” a 
comprehensive, excellent substitute for the inadequate 
phrase “air conditioning” ? 

* 


Education is essential to elevation. 
* 


One intelligent employer's ONE very large employer, 

who is posting throughout his 
request plants over two thousand bul- 
letins announcing the Forses 
Contest, “Why I Like To Work For My Company,” 
sends this illuminating request: “Should you receive 
criticism from any of our people, even if you do not give 
us their names, we should be glad to know about it so 
that we can take proper steps to giving consideration to 
correcting any situations that investigation might prove 


prizes also for the best replies to the question, “Why 1 
Don’t Like To Work For My Company.” We do not 
propose to do this, because the best replies to “Why I 
Like To Work For My Company” will doubtless make 
mention of any desirable conditions which may exist. 
Moreover, when employers learn what employees partic- 
ularly appreciate, they can easily analyze whether their 
treatment of their workers is weak at any point. 

Judging from the enormous number of requests re- 
ceived for announcements to be posted on plant bulletin 
boards, the results should be most stimulating to right- 
minded corporations and other employers. 

* 


The hardest job of all: Making money 
without working. 
* 


You must carry a load if you 
hope to climb. 


to be unfair.” ' 


Numbers of employees write suggesting that we offer 


CLOSE-UPS 
OF HIGH-UPS 


WHICH industry in the last four 
years has made the most amazing 
progress, created the greatest amount 
of employment, contributed most to 
American world leadership? 

The automobile industry. 

Far too little credit for America’s 
progress has been popularly accorded 
such men as Alfred P. Sloan, William 
S. Knudsen, Charles F. Kettering, 
the Fisher brothers, the du Ponts, of 
General Motors; Walter P. Chrysler, 
K. T. Keller, Engineer F. M. Zeder, 
of the Chrysler Corporation; Henry 
Ford; Alvan Macauley ; the lamented 
Roy D. Chapin; E. L. Cord, and 


B other automotive giants. 


No industrialists have matched 
motor manufacturers in expenditures 
for research. 

None—with the exception of cigar- 

ette manufacturers — has equalled 
them in advertising aggressiveness 
and effectiveness. 
_ Motion picture magnates, but few 
if any others, can be bracketed with 
them in the improvement made in 
their products. 

People get more for their auto- 
mobile dollar than for any other 
Money they spend—except news- 
papers. F 





Contrast the horseless carriage 
with the 1937 car—and thank our 
motor leaders for thelr jmiracles! 


¢ 


Nor should Americans overlook 
the contribution made to the efficiency 
of personal transportation by our 
leading tire manufacturers, notably 
Goodyear, Firestone, U. S. Rubber, 
Goodrich, General. 

I know no class of business men 
who toil harder than automotive lead- 
ers. Not only are they on the job 
morning, noon, night, but most of 
them spend far more time traveling 
over the continent on business than at 
home. They sacrifice everything for 
the promulgation of their organi- 
zation. 


Nor is any other industry more. 


eager to ferret out and adopt, no 
matter what the cost, new ideas, new 
devices, new improvements. 

Again, what other industry can 
show as fine a record in payments 
to workers? 





* 


Be sure you're adequately insured. 


Has any other industry brought as 
much foreign money to America as 
our automobile manufacturers ? 

In no other walk of life has 
America so completely led the world, 
so blanketed foreign markets. 

Can you name any industry which 
has done as much to enhance indi- 
vidual and family life, convenience, 
happiness ? 

Contrast the early product of the 
automobile industry here illustrated 
with the high-powered, streamlined, 
comfortable-riding cars of to-day. 

If every other industry in America 
had exercised even half as much ini- 
tiative, ingenuity, enterprise, courage, 
America to-day would not be afflicted 
with painfully widespread unemploy- 
ment and social distress. 


Hats off to our dynamic auto trail 
blazers ! 


— 
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Buick Buick, as before, comes 

in four series—“40,” “60,” 
“80,” and “90.” All-steel tops, new 
silent valve mechanism, increased 
roominess and horsepower are 
features. Independent front-wheel 
suspension is continued. Six new 
body styles appear. “40” and “60” 
models have new all-steel bodies. 
Lower floors are obtained by use 
of hypoid rear-axle gears. 


Studebaker Freshly styled bodies 


appear on both Pres- 
ident Eight and Dictator Six 
lines. Unique door latches elimi- 
nate door-slamming. A new oil 
filter makes oil changing (except 
seasonal) unnecessary. Increased 
body room and luggage space, 
and hypoid rear-axle gears are 
featured. A new type of over- 
drive is optional on the President. 
The hill-holder is continued. The 
Dictator 4-door sedan is shown. 


j One line of Sixes and 
Pontiac one of Eights are of- 
fered. Both are longer in wheel- 
base by 5 inches, lower by 1 inch, 
and have roomier interiors. Faster 
acceleration combined with addi- 
tional economy is featured. Inde- 
pendent front-wheel suspension 
has been changed to the open 
linked parallelogram type. All- 
steel bodies and new frames are 
incorporated. Lower body floors 
result from use of a dual pro- 
peller shaft. The six 4-door 
sedan is shown. 


Two Hudson Eights, a 
Hudson Hudson Six, and a Ter- 
raplane Six are offered. Roomier 
bodies, more powerful engines 
and double down-draft carbure- 
tors are featured. New arrange- 
ment of the “electric hand” gear- 
shift permits preselection of gears 
with automatic clutch action at 
all speeds and automatic coasting 
below 15 m.p.h. A hill-holder is 
optional. Hudson custom eight 
sedan is *lustrated. 





Here They Are 
—The New Models! 
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Chevrolet Extirely new bodies 


and engines character- 
ize the two lines offered in 1937 
—Master and Master De Luxe. 
They are identical except for axle 
and steering-gear ratios, trim and 
accessory equipment and use of 
independent front-wheel suspen- 
sion on the De Luxe. Safety 
glass comes without extra charge 
throughout. The new engine de- 
velops 85 hp. Hypoid rear-axle 
gears give lower body floors and 
greater interior room. Wind- 
shields are wider, windows larger 
and seats wider. The De Luxe 
sport sedan is illustrated. Chev- 
rolet has the new Fisher Unisteel 
bodies, as have almost all 1937 
General Motors models. 


Dodge New body styles, wider 

seats, a novel mounting 
of body on chassis, and a new 
type sway-eliminator are notable 
in the new Dodge. Ten: body 
models are available and the 6- 
cyl., 87-hp. engine is continued. 
Drip moldings over doors and 
windows to keep rain out have 
been added. All knobs and han- 
dies are sunk into the surface of 
the instrument panel. Engines 
have been moved forward to im- 
prove riding comfort. The 2- 
door touring sedan is shown here. 


Plymouth Hypoid rear axles, 


special soundproofing 
and new type shock absorbers are 
featured by Plymouth. Bodies 
have been restyled. New out- 
rigger mountings extending be- 
yond the frame permit increased 
body room and seat width. Over- 
all length now is 194 in.; wheel- 
base 112 in. Steering efficiency 
has been improved. The 6-cylin- 
der engine develops 82 hp. and 
has an unusually high compres- 
sion ratio—6.7-1. The 4-door De- 
luxe Touring sedan is illustrated. 


Cord Auburn offers a new super- 

charged Cord series as well 
as an improved standard line of 
Cord front-drive cars. A roomy 
owner-driven Berline is an added 
body model. A new rear-drive 
Auburn, priced lower than the 
Cord, is due for Spring announce- 
ment. Shown here—the West- 
chester sedan. 





A new Six—shown here 
Packard —is Packard’s entry in 
a lower price field than ever be- 
fore. Its wheelbase is 115 in. 
Similar in body lines are the 
higher-priced Twelve, Super 
Eight and “120” lines which in- 
corporate many design improve- 
ments, including an I-beam X- 
member frame 400 per cent. stif- 
fer than previous types. Inde- 
pendent front-wheel suspension is 
used on all models this year. 
Drivers’ seats adjust vertically as 
well as horizontally. A station 
wagon is offered on the Six 
chassis. 


Chrysler Major changes in ex- 


ternal appearance, in- 
creased roominess and a new 
lower-priced six—the Royal—are 
featured. The Airflow is con- 
tinued. Other models are the 
Imperial and Custom Imperial. 
Hoods open from the front. All 
instrument panel controls are 
flush with surface of the panel. 
One-piece steel tops, new two- 
way telescopic shock absorbers 
and improved insulation are 
among other new features. Over- 
drive is standard on the Airflow 
and Custom Imperial; optional at 
extra cost on the Royal and Im- 
perial. Here is the Royal 4-door 
sedan. 


Oldsmobile Entirely new body 


styling, with the 
Eights differing distinctly in ap- 
pearance from the Sixes, char- 
acterizes the new Oldsmobiles. 
Both lines have longer wheel- 
bases, more roomy interiors, low- 
er floors achieved by use of 
triple-jointed propeller shafts and 
entirely new engines. The Six 
develops 95 hp. and the Eight 110 
hp. Seven body styles are of- 
fered on each series. Mechanical 
improvements include improved 
valve design, new type spiral- 
faced clutch and sturdier rear- 
axle construction. The Six 2- 
door touring sedan is illustrated. 


New styling, embody- 
De Soto ing a hood: hinged at 
the rear and opening from the 
front; a seamless steel top; a 
one-piece windshield and a grille 
of horizontal bars which carry 
back to form louvres are shown 
in the 1937 De Soto. A new 6-cyl. 
engine with 6.5-to-1 compression 
ratio develops 93 hp. Instrument 
panel controls are recessed or set 
flush. Bodies are roomier inside. 
New shock absorbers and ride 
stabilizer make for better riding 
comfort. Hypoid rear-axle gears 
are used. The 4-door touring 
sedan is shown. 
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A new La Salle carry- 
La Salle ing a 125-hp. V-8 en- 
gine and priced lower than ever 
before is the outstanding feature 
of Cadillac’s 1937 announcement. 
This new car has an _all-steel 
body and top; hydraulic brakes; 
hypoid rear-axle gears and a 
longer wheelbase than last year. 
Both Cadillac and La Salle body 
lines have been restyled. Cadil- 
lac is offered in Eight, Twelve 
and Sixteen-cylinder models. The 
4-door La Salle is illustrated. 


i * 8-cyl. models on 
Pierce Arrow 139-in. and 144-in. 


wheelbase chassis and 12-cyl. 
models on 139-in., 144-in., and 
147-in. chassis are Pierce-Ar- 
row’s lines. An automatic over- 
drive is a new feature. Two spe- 
cial headlamps are mounted be- 
tween fenders and radiator—in 
addition to the regular fender- 
headlamps. The special lights 
provide a driving light of search- 
light intensity and a special 
“down-beam” passing light. The 
photograph shows a convertible 
sedan which is available with 
either 8-cyl. or 12-cyl. engines. 


Nash Nash has newly-styled 
bodies on the Ambassador 
Eight, Ambassador Six and the 
Nash- Lafayette — 400 — which 
comprise its 1937. offerings. En- 
gine horsepowers are 105, 95 and 
90 respectively. Interiors have 
been restyled, bodies are roomier 
and luggage compartments big- 
ger. Spare tires are carried be- 
hind the rear seats inside the 
body. Drip moldings have been 
added. In all models a 6 ft. 4 in. 
double bed may be made up in 
the back seat. Overdrive is again 
optional on all models. The Nash 
Lafayette 400 sedan is shown. 


Two supercharged lines 
Graham and a lower-priced 


model without supercharging are 
presented by Graham. An im- 
proved drive for the supercharger 
increases the economy advantages 
of this device. Aluminum-alloy 
pistons plated with bearing metal, 
reduction in weight of connecting- 
rod and piston assemblies, -added 
riding comfort and _ dual-ratio 
steering on the larger models are 
among the features. Series 95 
standard coupe is illustrated. 





Lincoln-Zephyr * S-Passenges 


coupe has been 
added to the Lincoln-Zephyr line. 
A newly designed luggage com- 
partment reached through the 
rear deck has been incorporated, 
as has a new steering system 
design to facilitate steering and 
parking. Redesigned instrument 
panels are prominent interior 
features. Mechanical brakes are 
continued. The new coupe is 
shown here. 


Ford The new, restyled Ford-16 

is offered either with the 
85-hp. V-8 engine previously used 
or with a new 60-hp. V-8, similar 
to that used in Ford cars built in 
England and France for the Euro- 
pean market for more than a 
year. The cars will be available 
in both standard and de luxe types 
on a single 112-inch-wheelbase 
chassis, but the de luxe models 
will be powered only with the 85- 
hp. engine. Other new features 
include a one-piece, all-steel top 
and a new braking system of the 
mechanical type. 


Willys-Overland The new Willys 


line has been 
entirely redesigned. Powered by 
a 4-cyl. engine developing 48 hp., 
this car now has standard 56-in. 
tread and an increase of 11% in. 
in overall length. It has an all- 
steel body and roof, mechanical 
brakes, and a new variable-type 
venturi carburetor. High gaso- 
line economy is stressed. Front 
windows are completely concealed 
in the doors when lowered. Light 
commercial units are also offered. 
Shown here is the 4-door sedan. 


American Bantam ® «siness 


coupes and 
roadsters are the body models 
offered by the new American 
Bantam. Featuring economical 
operation, these cars have an 
overall length of 120 in. and 
width of 56 in. Tread is 46 in. 
A 4-cyl. engine generating 20 hp. 
is used. The business coupe 
shown here is priced at $335 
f.o.b. Butler, Pa. 

















Mack’s Model EH with 6-cylinder, 79-hp. engine The Dodge, general-use, |/%-ton stake truck 


The 34-ton Model 80 offered by Diamond T 


One .cf the cab-over-engine units built-by White , 2 = Studebaker’s 1|1-to-2 ton DeLuxe Cab model 
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Work, work, work—then more work. 
That's A. P. SLOAN'S life. May be 
tough for him, but it's O.K. for General 
Motors stockholders. Likes to counsel 
rather than issue commands. 
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ALVAN MACAULEY (Packard), con- 
servative of conservatives, devotes his 
smooth-working brain to building good 
cars and getting the country to build 
good roads. Both now booming. 


PARADE 
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Proud is A. E. BARIT of two 1936 
achievements: Getting several more 
miles per hour out of his speed boat 
and sending Hudson's sales still faster 
ahead. Economist. Scholarly. 
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MARVIN E. COYLE (Chevrolet) is an 
omnivorous reader and figurer. Favorite 
habitat: Bookstores. Dangerous on the 
golf course. 


OF 


When an apprentice machinist, WALTER 
P. CHRYSLER made a wonderful gun 
for himself. He has since gone in—most 
successfully—for gunning for big and 
little game and big business. 





Handsome PAUL G. HOFFMAN ducked 
Hollywood offers. Quickly earned 2 
fortune selling cars. Is now heroically 
putting Studebaker back on the road 
to success. 
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With Comment: 
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ERRETT LOBBAN CORD loves speed— 
in yachts, airplanes, autos. He broke all 
records in racing from boy salesman to 
president. Front-wheel drive. 


Cross-country runner when younger, 
"K. T." KELLER (Chrysler) has raced to 
the top in business. Now over 150 
pounds (considerably), he likes to watch 














R tracksters. Football, too. Witty. 
in 
t 
d 
HARRY J. KLINGLER (Pontiac) boats, 
fishes, hunts well, but isn't an ace at 
poker. He is at business-getting. Amer- 
ica's highest authority on porcupines. 
Talks football fluently. 
Pie Pe, 
aaa | 
Enthusing workers and salesmen is ROY 
H. FAULKNER'S (Auburn-Cord) forte. 
4 Quiet-spoken H. H. CURTICE last Aug- Slaves. Motordom's Orator No. |. De- 
. ust had the thrill that comes once in a vours mystery tales. 
. lifetime: Caught a 150-lb. shark. Since 
“ he took the helm, Buick has caught the 





public's fancy. 


DAN EDDINS (Plymouth), ‘tis rumored, 
was offered the skippership of the 
“Queen Mary." Prefers shooting the sun 
with his sextant to shooting golf. Known 
as "Commodore of the Great Lakes.” 


Poe: 2. § | DB. & BW TS 


By B. C. Forbes 
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With little time to devote to either, 
JOE GRAHAM remains one of the in- 
dustry's best fishermen and camping 
cooks, 


When not immersed in Cadillac's factory 
—which he usually is—NICHOLAS 
DREYSTADT enjoys the role of Squire 
at his lovingly-tended Green Lake 
estate. 


PARADE 
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JOE FIELDS (Chrysier Corp.), long 
master salesman, has reverted to type: 
This ex-Dakota farm boy becomes en- 
thusiastic Michigan farm owner. Hopes 
to make it pay. (Hope is wonderfull) 


CHARLES L. McCUEN is the Daddy of 
Lansing, Michigan, home of Oldsmobile. 
Radiates community spirit. Has rejuve- 
nated Oldsmobile spectacularly. Likes 


Ex-water boy, ex-foundry mechanic, ex- 
salesmaster, ex-production expert, D. R. 
WILSON, was picked to pull Willys- 
Overland out of its troubles. A man's 
task! But watch him! 


THE 


. 


- 


EDSEL BRYANT FORD loves to give 
generously to charities without letting 
Papa Ford catch him at it. Genial. 
Likeable. Knows every nut in the fam- 
ily car. 





“Button your pockets or he'll sell you 
something,” warned Chrysler when | 
first met BYRON C. FOY (De Soto). 
But I'm a Scot! Likes bird-hunting, So- 
ciety; above all, fleet orders. 
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How to Sell This Fall 
A Sales Manual in Two Pages! 


GAIN this year, the automobile industry has been outstand- 


ing in its sales achievements. 


To the sales leaders of automobile companies, FORBES tele- 


graphed recently: 


“If you had to tell retail salesmen in a few words 
something to help them to do a better ating job this 


Fall, what would you say?” 


On these two pages are contained the replies these executives 


wired back. 


They are replies born of practical experience in merchandis- 


ing to the American public. 


They are replies which summarize the sales philosophy of 
an industry outstanding in salesmanship. 

And they are replies that contain nuggets of sales wisdom 
which can be applied to nearly any industry you can name— 
whether it’s automobiles or air conditioning, building ma- 


terials or machine tools. 


“SUCCESSFUL salesmen, recogniz- 
ing owner satisfaction as means of 
repeat business and a fertile source of 
new prospects, do less high-pressure 
selling and spend more time helping 
their owners secure maximum of 
service and pleasure by familiarizing 
them with features of car they have 
bought. In other words, the good 
salesman helps the prospective buyer 
with his car-buying problems and the 
owner with his car-using problems.” 
C. P. Simpson, 


General Sales Manager, 
Pontiac Motor Company. 


“ORGANIZE work to insure five 
additional prospect contacts daily 
plus three, demonstrations over pres- 
ént average. Will personally guaran- 
tee increased sales.” 

J. T. O’Rourkg, 


Assistant to the President, 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company. 


“TO sell more goods this Fall, see 

more people—give them a quality 

selling presentation—make correct 

demonstrations—and then. never for- 
get a customer.” 

Wituiam E. Ho ter, 

General Sales Manager, 

Chevrolet Motor Company. 

“CRACK salesmen must be jump 

ahead of other fellows in knowledge 

of production, market and ability; 

and in energy to cash in. Be optimis- 

tic, shoot high and spurn anything 

short of one hundred per cent. 

quota.” W. F. Hursraper, 

General Sales Manager, 

Buick Motor Company. 

“HOOK up with best product and 

make clear to every possible prospect 

why you believe in it and you’ll win.” 

Grorce D. KE.uer, 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Studebaker Corporation. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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points to PONTIAC jor 1937 
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OU MAY have thought of it before . . . ever since 

Pontiac began building low-priced cars, standards in 
that price field have climbed! It’s a Pontiac habit to 
show the way. And for 1937 Pontiac has gone so far 
that the gap between the quality of high-priced and low- 
priced cars has completely disappeared! Everything 
points to Pontiac including peak economy. You can look 
farther, pay more, but you can’t get better satisfaction 
than Pontiac offers in America’s finest low-priced car. 
PONTIAC MOTOR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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AHRENS * CADILLAC 


TRACY * HUDSON 
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(Continued from page 26) 
“KNOW your own and competitive 
products. Contact potential buyers. 
Demonstrate. Familiarize prospects 
with salient features which emphasize 
style, comfort, performance, and 
value.” C. H. Buss, 


Vice-President, Director of Sales, 
Nash Motors Company. 


“SALESMANSHIP is a personal 
achievement. To succeed at it, a man 
must believe himself unbeatable and 
act accordingly.” D. E. AHRENS, 


General Sales Manager, 
Cadillac Motor Car Company. 


“KNOW every detail of your 
product. Sell it morning, noon and 
night to every man, woman and child 
you meet.” W. R. Tracy, 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Hudson Motor Car Company. 


“KNOW your stuff inside, outside, 
frontwards and backwards. Speak the 
English language clearly, interesting- 
ly, sincerely. See all the people you 
can each day.” H. G. Moock, 


Vice-President, 
Plymouth Motor Corporation. 


“KNOW your product thoroughly 
from the user’s viewpoint, convinc- 
ingly present to selected individuals 
every day, and ask them to buy.” 

A. VANDERZEE, 


General Sales Manager, 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation. 


“SELL the idea that the time to trade 
is in the Fall. To-day’s cars with 
their easy starting, defrosters, super- 
chargers, etc., are designed for Win- 
ter driving. Point out the added 
safety and freedom from service 
troubles that can be avoided this 
Winter by trading NOW.” 

F..R. VALpEy, 


Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager, 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation. 


“SEVENTY per cent. of all cars 
are still bought by people who go 
shopping for them. Don’t wait for 
prospects to come to you. Go to 
them.” F. H. Fenn, 


Assistant to President, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 





MOOCK * PLYMOUTH 





VANDERZEE * DODGE 





VALPEY * GRAHAM-PAIGE 





FENN * WILLYS-OVERLAND 











Pardon us, Pop, but have you heard?... 
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“YES, Pop, if you would like to make your 
3-minute person-to-person call from New York 
to San Francisco any week-day now, it will cost 
you only $9.75. After 7 P.M., or all day Sunday, 
you will be charged just $6.75. 

“These new low rates have been in effect 
since September 1, Pop. They extend to station- 
to-station conversations too. For example, the 
3-minute station-to-station week-day rate be- 
tween New York and San Francisco is now $7.50. 
At night and on Sundays the same call can be 
made for $4.50. Just think of it, Pop—you can 
talk from coast to coast for less than five dollars.” 


Seven times in the last ten years, reductions 
in Long Distance rates have brought this im- 
portant service within the reach of millions 
more people. Friends in opposite corners of the 
country now are only a few dollars apart. Inti- 
mate voice-visits and family reunions can be 
more frequent. Business prospects, customers, 
and field representatives can be reached 
—personally—more often than ever before. 
For pleasure .. . for business... 
find out for yourself the genuine 
satisfaction and economy of Long 
Distance Telephone Service. 
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. The Automobile Industry Modernizes 
With a Vengeance 


A report that every manufacturer in other lines of business willl want to read 


Modernization in the automo- 
tive industry means better 
products, lower costs. And even 
non-related industries can 
profit from the amazing, up-to- 
the-minute manufacturing tech- 


niques which motor manufac- | 


turers have developed. 


spent by automobile manufac- 
turers for new tools and factory 
equipment to produce the 1937 models 
now going on display at automobile 
shows throughout the country. The 
sum may run as high as $125,000,000. 

This is modernization with a ven- 
geance ! 

Once more, the automobile indus- 
try has lived up to its reputation for 
_consistent, large-scale manufacturing 
improvement as a means to better 
profits and products. 

That stupendous figure dramatizes 
the wealth and importance of the re- 
finements in the new models better 
than any engineering description 
could do. The least-technical show- 
visitor can realize that hard-headed 
manufacturers would spend a hun- 
dred and a quarter millions only for 
design revisions of real significance. 

As usual, construction changes have 
been influenced by the availability of 
new production methods—and new 
applications of production processes 
have been stimulated to turn design 
dreams intoworking parts of the every- 
day automobiles. Arc-welding instead 
of riveting all joints, for example, has 
contributed to making possible a new 
type of frame embodying an I-beam 
section for the X-members instead of 
the usual channels. The result: An 
automobile frame whose torsional 
stiffness is about four times that of 
the previous conventional type and 
which actually weighs less. 

This one striking example sym- 
bolizes the close yet sometimes hard- 


M ORE than $100,000,000 has been 
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Wide World 
Precision is an automotive watchword 


to-trace interrelationship between fac- 
tory methods and automobile design 
changes. The genius of the machine- 
tool and factory-equipment builders 
year after year makes possible im- 
provements in design features previ- 
ously impracticable because of manu- 
facturing costs or difficulties. 

The automobile industry is the 
most important single influence on 
prosperity and employment in our 
capital-goods industries—but there is 
a constant flow back the other way. 
The American car owner is the final 
beneficiary of this counter-flow. 

To name the design changes which 
have meant most to the average 
driver in economy, comfort and safe- 
ty is to name the changes which ever- 


improving factory equipment and’ 


methods have made possible. 
Higher engine speeds bringing 
more power from smaller engines; 
all-steel bodies and tops transforming 
the car into a highly accident-resist- 
ing metal barrel ; gearshifts and trans- 
missions which operate smoothly and 


easily under all conditions ; bearings 
lasting far longer than they did a 


decade ago while carrying heavier © 


loads ; new types of shock absorbers 
and spring suspensions providing an 
ever more comfortable ride—these 
are but a few of the design advances 
of recent years for which new fac- 
tory equipment and changed produc- 
tion methods must get a good share 
of thanks. 


Take the shock absorber as a spe- : 


cific example. It was once an expen- 
sive gadget selling at a price that put 
it out of the reach of the great mass 
of motorists. Then designers went 
to work both on the shock absorber 
and on the machine tools necessary to 
build it in quantity. Before their 
combined onslaughts the cost has fal- 
len until to-day practically every 
driver has them on his car. 

And incidentally, a new industry 
burgeoned forth upon which some 
30,000 people depend for support—a 
good example of jobs created, rather 
than destroyed, by the machine-tool 
builder. 

The all-steel top is another easy- 
to-visualize example of the impor- 
tance of tool-design ingenuity to car- 
design progress. 

To make an all-steel top, steel 
sheets, larger than ever before, had 
to be formed. When it was called 
upon, the steel industry responded 
with wider sheets from its ever-wid- 
ening continuous sheet mills, and with 
alloy steels made especially to take 
the deep draws necessary to form 
these tops, and at the same time to 
give a fine smooth finish, 

Four presses, exceeding in size any 
previously built, were the press manu- 
facturers’ contribution to this devel- 
opment. In forming, the tops must 
pass successively through each of 
them. The largest is truly gigantic; 
it weighs 500 tons, stands 27 feet 
high, and can exert a working pres- 
sure of close to 1,000 tons. These 
mechanical monsters have much more 
than size to recommend them, how- 
ever, for they require fewer opera- 
tions than previous similar presses 
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Keystone 














Left: Huge drop forge hammer for steering knuckles. Right: Cutting a pressing die from a master pattern, electrically traced 


and have many up-to-date features. 

A vital contribution to the all-steel 
top is the method of making the huge 
dies necessary for the presses on a 
special profiling machine unique in its 
vast size. Without this method, the 
all-steel top probably would have re- 
mained a designer’s dream. An ac- 
companying photograph shows how a 
guide moving over the surface of a 
“master pattern” governs the action 
of the cutting tool below. The machine 
operates automatically. Its 
electrical control is so sen- 
sitive that the die is a min- 
utely faithful reproduction 
of the pattern. 

Although it is too early 
for definite examples, there 
is little doubt that this de- 
velopment will pioneer the 
adoption of larger pressed- 
steel parts in many other 
industries, 

Less dramatic, but vital 
to increasing the service- 
life and efficiency of many 
parts of the automobile, are 
the contributions of those 
machine tools whose im- 
proved functioning makes 
possible closer fits between 





moving parts, smoother surfaces, 
smaller manufacturing tolerances. 
Working on improved designs whose 
proper operation in the car depends 
upon production workmanship involv- 
ing tolerances of ten-thousandths of 
an inch, these boring, grinding, broach- 
ing, lapping and honing devices help 
to contribute quieter operation, better 
lubrication, reduced oil consumption, 
better interchangeability of parts and 
longer life for automobile engines. 


Many industries use centerless grinding. Auto makers started it 


Prominent among the special tools 
and processes developed for such deli- 
cate requirements are precision bor- 
ing, centerless grinding and lapping, 
surface broaching, mechanical lap- 
ping and honing operations. 

Refinement of the actual cutting 
tools, such as those with carbide tips, 
used in machine tools has in itself 
made possible use of higher grades of 
steel and better materials in the auto- 
mobile at actually lower cost to the 
car buyer. This comes 
about because with these 
cutting tools the machines 
can be run at faster speeds, 
so the individual job gets 
done more quickly—even 
though relatively hard-to- 
cut materials are involved. 

The gears which to-day do 
various important jobs on 
the automobile more quietly 
and longer than their pre- 
depression ancestors are 
much smaller because they 
can be made of tougher 
steel and run much faster. 
They are prime examples 
of improvements from cut- 
ting-tool progress. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Durable Goods Go to Town! 





Henry Dreyfuss 


town! And they’re going in brand- 

new clothes ! 

Because beauty sells. Not only in 
alarm clocks and refrigerators, but 
also in locomotives, airplanes, and the 
big machines which turn the wheels 
of heavy industry. 

The strange part of it—strange to 
some, at least—is that the beautiful 
machine almost invariably is more ef- 
ficient and less costly than the ugly 
one. 

For beauty in industry is more than 
skin deep. It can’t be slapped on the 
outside, like cake frosting, nor will it 
be achieved by a meaningless con- 
formation to some fetish like stream- 
lining. It springs instead from a 
fundamental conception of useful- 
ness ; the idea that the form and ap- 
pearance of any machine, any prod- 
uct, must be dictated by the job which 
it has to perform. 

That is the philosophy of most of 
the specialists who are earning their 
livelihood to-day in the profession of 
industrial designing, and who are the 
chief agitators of the revolution now 


: [Jove Ana goods are going to 
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taking place in manufacturing and 
merchandising. They have argued 
that mass-production and beauty are 
not necessarily incompatible, and their 
arguments have been heeded. They 
have changed the buying habits of the 
public. 

What’s more important to the pro- 
ducer of durable goods, they have 
proved that the hard-boiled purchas- 
ing agent may not be so hard-boiled 
after all—that, other things being 
equal, he can be charmed by a ma- 
chine which is more beautiful than 
another, just as the housewife is 
charmed by a powder box or a wash- 
ing machine which is more beautiful 
than its rivals. 

Still, they are much misunderstood, 
these artists of industry. They have 
been alternately puffed up to the 
bursting point by over-zealous ad- 
mirers, and deflated by skeptics. 
Business men as well as the public 
are prone to identify the profession 
with visionary ideas and staggering 
fees. The leading designers do com- 
mand substantial fees, but they are 
justified by the fact that the client 
usually profits a hundredfold by the 
designer’s services. 

The best estimate of the profession 
is supplied by the designers them- 
selves—who they are, what they do, 
and how they work. Of the thirty- 
odd recognized designers in the Uni- 
ted States, ten have big names and 
five are outstanding. These five— 
Dreyfuss, Bel Geddes, Guild, Loewy, 
and Teague—are by no means the 
only prominent designers, but they 
have produced the bulk of the sig- 
nificant design work to date. 


Dreyfuss: He Pleases Production Men 


Henry Dreyfuss, who is thirty- 
two and the youngest of the five, is 
a native-born New Yorker who was 
trained in the theatre, and who early 
in life discovered that he had a talent 
for sketching. In school he consistent- 
ly led the art class, and-in a Regents’* 
art examination he once scored 100. 
This startled the Regents consider- 
ably, and they arbitrarily reduced the 
grade to 98, on the ground that no 
one could be perfect. Drefuss was so 

*The board of Regents is a New York State 


school examining institution roughly equivalent to 
a college-entrance examination board. 


































Norman Bel Geddes 


annoyed that he quit school for good. 

He got his first job via a letter of 
criticism which he wrote to Joseph 
Plunkett, manager of the Strand 
Theatre on Broadway, complaining 
about the stage shows which pre- 
ceded the old silent movies. Plunkett 
invited him to design the shows, 
starting at $50 a week, and Dreyfuss 
kept the position for five years. 

In 1929 Dreyfuss joined R. K. O. 
and was retained by them as art con- 
sultant on the appearance of all the 
playhouses in the circuit, as well as 
on sets and stage equipment. It was 
not long before the company ran into 
financial difficulties, but Dreyfuss had 
already started putting old products 
in modern dress. With the Towle 
Silverware Company, Western Clock 
and P. & F. Corbin Company among 
his early clients, he became a profes- 
sional industrial designer. 

His early work was decorative 
rather than functional, and while he 
likes to do decorative designing once 
in a while, he is chiefly interested in 
mechanical or utilitarian products. 
Perhaps for that reason he has gained 














HOW YOUNG BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
Stoidehed T0 DODGE AND med MONEY! 


“| was set on the idea | was money ahead by always 
sticking to same make car,” says Thomas M. 
Nelligan, Jackson Heights, N. Y. ““But | found that by 
switching to Dodge, | could save money immediately.” 


UR thanks to you, Mr. Nelligan! Your 

experience echoes the reports coming 
to us from Maine to California! “Switch to 
Dodge and save money!” voices the enthu- 
siasm of owners of the new 1937 Dodge 
the country over! 

They say that this brilliant new car is 
giving them from 18 to 24 miles per gallon 
of gas—saving up to 20 per cent on oil! But 
that’s not all! They say that, because of its 
many new features to lengthen car life and 
reduce upkeep costs, this new 1937 Dodge 
is the greatest money-saving Dodge of 
them all! 

e And this new 1937 Dodge gives you far 
more than extraordinary economy! It is 
bigger wider, more luxurious than ever! 
New “windstream” beauty! New safety 


features, including 

even stronger 

safety all-steel 

body! New “high-safety” interiors! Safety 
glass throughout at no extra charge! 
Genuine hydraulic brakes! 

And for your greater comfort there are 
improved Chair-Height seats!...low, level 
floor!...new, improved weight distribution! 
...new, all-weather ventilation!...and 
many other features to give a finer ride 
than ever before! 


See this amazing new 1937 Dodge today! 
Learn for yourself why motorists all over 
America are saying: “I’m switching to 
Dodge to save money!”? And—don’t forget 
—this brilliant new Dodge costs just a few 
dollars more than the lowest-priced cars! 

DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dodge dealers invite you to tune in on Major Bowes Amateur 


Hour, Columbia age every soy Mane to 10:00 P.M., 
Eastern Standard Time. Sponsored by Chrysler Corporation. 


ROAD NOISES KILLED!—with new “hush-point” 
method of mounting Dodge safety all-steel body to 
frame! In many bodies, road noises cause objec- 
tionable body * ‘drumming” and* “rumble. ”In Dodge, 
these noises are stopped by unique “hush-point” 
frame members, completely insulated in rubber! 
All noisy metal-to-metal contact is eliminated! 
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DO TALK TO THE 

DODGE DEALER... O.K.. 
IKNOW HE'LLSAVE partiina... 
US MONEY! YOU WIN! 


IM SOLD!...NOW | KNOW 
| CAN SWITCH -TO DODGE 
AND SAVE MONEY: 


\ 


20 MILES TO THE 
GALLON!... THIS IS THE Cet. 
BEST BUY WE EVER 

MADE, CAROLYN! 





Prices of the 1937 Dodge ‘represent reductions on all models—with safety glass throughout at no extra charge. $640 and up, list prices at factory, Detroit. 


Saitoh TO THE BIG NEW 1937 DODGE xe Save orcey / 
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the reputation of designing things 
which are easy to produce, and 
frequently he has given manufactur- 
ers lower production costs and a new 
product simultaneously. To-day, his 
clients include the Crane Company, 
which has a new Dreyfuss-designed 
set of bathroom fixtures, the Hoover 
Company, Royal Typewriter, General 
Electric (refrigerators), Todd (Pro- 
‘ tectographs—whose sales rose 66 per 
cent. following a new Dreyfuss de- 
sign), Western Union, New York 
Central;and Seth Thomas and West- 
ern Clock Company. Very recently 
he has been retained by United Air 
Lines to design a new fleet of luxury 
planes, and in addition he is a con- 
sultant for the Bell Telephone Labor- 
atories. 

Dreyfuss does all the actual de- 
signing himself, but for assistance 
he has a staff of draftsmen and as- 
sistants. When a new product job 
comes to him he begins work by call- 
ing a conference of the interested 
parties—manufacturers, merchandis- 
ers, engineers. Next he visits the fac- 
tory, and studies its capacities and 
limitations. Back at his drawing 
board, he makes a number of idea 
sketches, submits them to the client, 
gathers as many criticisms as he can, 
and finally works out the design 
which meets them. 

He is a practical man with little 
time to spend dreaming about houses 
and automobiles of the future, and 
about the only radical innovation 
which he would like to introduce is 
a circular movie theatre with four 
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screens set in a hollow square in the 
middle. 

His biggest job to date has been a 
transportation order: Designing the 
streamlined Detroit-Cleveland “Mer- 
cury” train for the New York Cen- 
tral, which has just gone into service. 


Geddes: Center of Controversy 


Norman Bel Geddes, whose middle 
name is not a name but a talisman, 
is one of the geniuses of the Ameri- 
can theatre. 


He is also the most controversial 
figure in industrial designing. There 
are those who say that he is a vision- 
ary who has done the profession vast 
harm; others, that he is a prophet 
born before his time. Nearly all agree 
that he is a great showman. 


Geddes was born 40 years ago in 
Adrian, Michigan, whose University 
honored him recently with an LL.D. 
degree, and he came to New York 
because he had written a play. En- 
countering the usual difficulties when 
he tried to find a producer, he 
sketched the sets for each scene, and 
presented them together with the 
manuscript to Oliver Morosco, who 
agreed to produce the Geddes epic. 


After that Geddes ceased being a 
playwright and concentrated on de- 
sign. When he was 24 he was design- 
ing operas in Chicago, and in 1921 
“The Miracle” established his repu- 
tation. Since then he has designed, 
or designed and produced, more than 
two hundred shows. 


Geddes entered the industrial de- 
sign field in 1927, at the instigation 
of Ray Graham, of automobile fame, 
and Hugh Bennett, of the Toledo 
Scale Company. Philco Radio and 
Simmons Beds were his first ac- 
counts, and the boldness of his ideas, 
plus his talent for capturing the spot- 
light, started a tidal wave of publicity 
which made him a sort of Jules Verne 
hero to millions of readers of the Sun- 
day magazine sections. In time this 
turned out to be perfectly justified, 
for it is a fact that most of the seem- 
ingly fantastic developments which he 
projected in his book “Horizons” a 
few years ago have either come to 
pass, or are on the way. 

Geddes to-day maintains a staff of 
people whose professions range from 
aeronautical engineer to typesetter, 
and at slack periods keeps them busy 
with so-called “development” work 


on abstract designs like streamlined © 


ocean liners and three-decker planes. 
At intervals he collects these develop- 
ment designs and turns them over to 
patent lawyers. Some time ago a plan 
for a streamlined irain came up for 
discussion, but the lawyers turned 
down the idea of patenting it because 
they thought the public would never 
















































Raymond Loewy 


accept it—and 18 months later the 
Union Pacific christened the first 
streamlined train in America. 
Simmons Company still uses Ged- 
des’ original bed designs. While he 
has done considerably less work than 
the other men discussed here, he has 
had some notable successes, including 
a range for the Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corp. (considered by many to 
be the best stove design ever made) ; 
small telephone indexes for the Bates 
Manufacturing Company ; an assem- 
bly room for the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, and show windows for the 
Franklin Simon store which twice 
stopped traffic on Fifth Avenue. His 
most recent important work has been 
designing the interiors of the China 
Clippers, and for some time his in- 
dustrial interests have been coupled 
with work on stage productions. 
Diminutive in build, Geddes is 
exceedingly high-powered when at 
work. His mind fires ideas like a 
machine-gun; he grasps the whole 
before he sees the parts, ‘is impatient 
with details, and makes spur-of-the- 
moment decisions which are not al- 
ways infallible. Some acquaintances 
say that he is temperamental, dom- 
ineering, and hard to get along with, 
but his associates find him generous 
and stimulating, and scrupulous about 
giving full credit to others. He has 
been married twice, and from his first 
wife acquired his engaging middle 
name. Her first name was Belle; 
since she was a fashion designer she 
collaborated with Geddes on many of 
his sketches, and vice versa. They 

















STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 


THE 1937 


If you pay more than this new 1937 
Studebaker President’s price, you may 
get some unnecessary massiveness for 
your money in the other four first flight 
1937 cars. But that’s about all you'll 
get to justify the extra expenditure. 

¢ You won’t get finer construction than 
the President’s expert Studebaker 
craftsmanship. And you certainly won’t 
be able to excel the impeccably smart 
styling and appointments with which 
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Helen Dryden has graced the interiors 
of this leader of the 1937 Studebaker 
line. e But if there’s one thing more 
than another about this 1937 Stude- 
baker President that wins the heart of 
the man or woman who has a respect 
for the utility of money, it’s the almost 
incredible economy of its operation. 

e The world’s only car (except the 
Studebaker Dictator) that offers the 
dual economy of the sensational new 


Fram oil cleaner and the gas-saving 
automatic overdrive. e The President’s 
beautifully air-curved solid steel body 
has a paint finish twelve coats deep. 
Its doors close tightly without 
slamming, thanks to exclusive rattle- 
proof rotary door locks. e And 
payments out of income are very 
moderate through the Studebaker C. I. T. 
budget plan. $965 and up at factory. 
(Dictator Models as low as $665.) 


AMERICAS SPOTLIGHT CAR 
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started signing “Norman and Belle 
Geddes” to their sketches, but short- 
ened it later to “Bel-Geddes.” When 
the combination produced the smash- 
ing “Miracle” success, Geddes de- 
cided that the signature was going to 
bring him luck—so he has stuck to it. 


Guild: A Thousand Products a Year 


Lurelle Guild (pronounced Guyld) 
is proud.of being the most prolific of 
the designers, and states that it’s a 
poor year when he doesn’t shape and 
style at least a thousand products. 

Most of them are gadgets, or simple 
hardware, tableware, or kitchen items. 
But he has also designed the Norge 
Refrigerator, the Thor Washer, a new 
boiler-burner for the Williams Oil- 
O-Matic Corp., and a streamlined 
locomotive for the American Loco- 
motive Company, among other things. 

Another of his clients is the Alu- 
minum Company of America, and 
Guild designed their new and very 
fancy museum in New York. New 
designs for Wear-Ever Aluminum 
and Kensington Ware (an Aluminum 
subsidiary) account for a large part 
of his yearly output. 

Guild is first, last, and always a 
salesman. He aims only to create de- 
signs which catch the public fancy, 
and is content to let others speculate 
on the future and start new trends. 

His point of departure, therefore, 
is the market, and he first decides 
what people want to buy, and what 
they can pay. 

In his workshop he develops ac- 
tual working models which are made 
of the actual materials to be used in 
the products he is working on. In 
this way, he tries to avoid manufac- 
turing difficulties when the new de- 
sign Zoes into production. 

He does most of his work him- 
self, and has only one executive 
assistant — his wife. The Guilds 
attended Syracuse University to- 
gether, and came to New York in 
1920, where Guild established him- 
self as an authority on antique furni- 
ture. He wrote two hundred books 
on the subject, and contributed a 
prodigious number of articles to the 
women’s magazines. He has always 
been a rapid worker, and believes that 
he once hung up a record of some 
kind by designing thirty ‘bathroom 
items for the Church Company in 
less than two weeks. 


Loewy: Strong for Transportation Jobs 


Raymond Loewy, who will become 
a United States citizen this Autumn, 
is the only one of these five designers 
who was trained as an engineer, and 
he is a recognized authority on aero- 
dynamics. 

His career came to him by accident, 
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Walter Dorwin Teague 


for, after serving with the French 
Flying Corps during the War, in 1919 
he sailed for America to take a job 
with General Elettric, under Stein- 
metz. On the way over he happened 
to draw a sketch for a seamen’s 
benefit auction, and fellow-passengers 
admired it so much that he became 
convinced he had missed his calling. 
In New York he began drawing for 
fashion magazines, and before long 
got into advertising where he became 
an agency’s consultant on layout, 
packages, labels, and product design. 
This brought him into contact with 
manufacturers, and led to his being 
retained by them. His first big job 
came in 1928, when he redesigned the 
Hupmobile car; and by 1935 more 
than $100,000,000 worth of Loewy- 
designed products was being turned 
out annually. 

Loewy is no specialist. But he does 
like working on transportation jobs, 
as he feels that practically all branches 
of industrial design are influenced by 
transport design. He has designed 
interior accommodations and exterior 
color treatments for Transcontinental 
& Western Air sleeper planes; the 
Pennsylvania’s streamlined steam and 
electric locomotives (jointly with the 
line’s engineering department) ; bus- 
ses and terminals for Greyhound; 
the much-publicized streamlined 
ferryboat now plying Virginia 
waters; and a complete line of 1937 
trucks for International Harvester. 

He is style consultant for Shelton 
Looms, and has done packages for 
Dorothy Gray, lipsticks and packages 





tor Elizabeth Arden, filling stations 
for Standard ‘Oil of New Jersey, 
and the Coldspot refrigerator for 
Sears, Roebuck. His work is some- 
what more radical than that of Drey- 
fuss and Teague, and it is marked 
by flashes of intuition and imagina- 
tion. 

Loewy’s working method is to pro- 
duce from 50 to 100 rough sketches, 
select one ur two for the client, make 
detailed drawings of his choice, and, 
finally, a full-sized or scale-sized clay 
model. He is one of the foremost 
exponents of true streamlining, and 
his “car of the future” fias a rear mo- 
tor and a tear-drop streamline treat- 
ment which eliminates the frame and 
gives, he says, more speed and oper- 
ating economy. As a corollary he 
proposes the “highway of the future,” 
with turns banked to hold automo- 
biles going 100 miles an hour or 
more, and full night-time illumina- 
tion provided by blocks of lights 
which would be turned on and off by 
cars intercepting electric-eye beams 
at regular intervals. This, he be- 
lieves, would eliminate accidents 
from glaring headlights. 

These “future” ideas are all prac- 
tical, and have been carefully worked 
out, for Loewy is no dreamer. While 
working on the Pennsylvania steam 
locomotive, for example, he made 
exhaustive tests in a wind tunnel with 
a small model to determine the pre- 
cise shape which would have the least 
resistance. In other words, while the 
appearance of the locomotive is start- 
ling, the design represents the maxi- 
mum of engineering efficiency, and is 
not just the whim of an individual. 

Loewy is one of the busiest men in 
the field, but he nevertheless spends 
two months each year in Europe. In 
addition to satisfying his affection for 
his homeland, he considers that these 
sojourns abroad give him a more ac- 
curate and objective picture of 
American markets and consumers. 


Teague: He Starts With the Market 


According to Walter Dorwin 
Teague, who is considered by many 
to be the leader of his profession, 
“The industrial designer . . . does not 
pluck his designs out of thin air or 
out of his own soul, whatever that 
may be. His designs are always latent 
in the things he deals with, and it is 
his job to discover and reveal them.” 
So he works from the core out, with 
an eye for what is ‘practical and what 
is not, and with due respect for that 
imposing but overworked word 
“functionalism.” 

Teague was an ad man for several 
years, and he realizes that his clients 
expect to make money out of his 

(Continued on page 70) 








bein great new Oldsmobiles for 1937... 
above, the luxurious and distinguished new 
Eight . . . below, the smart and distinctive new 
Six. Both are bigger and finer and safer than 
ever...each has a style distinctly its own! 
Both cars have bigger, roomier bodies . . . longer 
wheelbase...more powerful yet more economical 
engines. Everything that is newest and finest 
is built into these great new cars... new Unisteel 
Bodies by Fisher with Turret Top . .. new Triple 


Door Touring Sedan, 


Eight Cylinder Four- 


P 
anit Tow Cave of thers Le 


Six Cylinder Four-Door Touring Sedan, 


Sealed Super-Hydraulic Brakes . . . Proved Knee- 
Action Wheels . . . Center-Control Steering ... 
new Dual Ride Stabilizers . . . and many other 
fine-car features. See and drive these L pre new 
Oldsmobiles for 1937... you will find them, as 
always, America’s acknowledged Style Leaders! 
Sixes $685 and up... Eights 
$785 and up, list at Lansing. 
Special Accessory Groups 
Extra. Monthly Payments to 


suit your purse. General 
Motors Instalment Plan. 


THE SIX 


$685 


THE EIGHT 


°78) 


NEW OLDSMOBILE 6 « 
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$915, list at Lansing. 


$815, list at Lansing. 
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—that the railroads haul a 
ton of freight a mile for an 
average revenue of less than 
@ cent? 


—that the speed of freight 
trains bas been stepped up 
43% in recent years? 


—that by increasing the effi- 
ciency of combustion the rail- 
roads have cut fuel costs a 
half billion dollars in the 
past ten years? 


—that 45 cents of every dol- 
lar the railroads take in go 
for railroad payrolls? 


—that the railroads maintain 
their own "‘highways’’ — a 
quarter of million miles of 
‘line’? 

—that many railroads will 
carry your automobile to 
vacation spots for the price 
of a third ticket? 


—that railroad fares through- 
out the United States have 
been reduced as much as 44%, 
and that Pullman accom- 
modations now cost one-third 
less than before? 


—that you are far safer on a 
railroad train than you are 
in your own bome? 


< 


oom is scarcely a section of 
this nation that is not wit- 
messing today dramatic evidence 
of the progressiveness of the 


American railroads. 


This evidence may take the form 
of faster freight and passenger 
schedules, wider use of air-con- 
ditioned cars, door-to-door han- 
dling of freight, lower rates, or 
constant improvements in the all- 
important roadway. 
Or it may find more spectacular 
expression in new s#feamlined 
trains—marvels of colorful utility 
linking fresh beauty to new stand- 
ards of comfort and service 


for the traveler. 


In whatever form you see these 
examples of enterprise — whether 
in the workaday running of the 
railroads or spotlighted in dra- 
matic steam engines, impressive 
electrics or sleek new Diesels — 
you see different symbols:of the 


same idea. 


That idea is to provide the 
American people with the safest, 
most serviceable and progressive 


transportation system in the world. 


We believe if you'll look about 
you with an understanding eye, 
you'll see surprising proof of how 


superbly that idea is being served. 


)\SSOGTATEION 


mam 7, 
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What's New 
in Business 


Old-Timer Comes Back 


In the Connellsville region of 
Southwestern Pennsylvania, the old- 
time, obsolete beehive coke ovens 
which economists long ago assigned 
to the graveyard are coming back to 
life again. 

Competition from more efficient, 
lower-cost, by-product coke ovens 
pushed them out of the picture early 
in the 1920's. But in recent years 
producers of by-product coke have 
staged a highly effective sales cam- 
paign for the use of coke in heating 
homes. And this Fall’s high operat- 
ing rate in the steel industry has 
piled another demand on the shoul- 
ders of by-product coke producers. 

The result is that they- can’t sup- 
ply the demand, and the beehive coke 
ovens in the Connellsvill region have 
been drafted to meet the emergency. 
Most of them are being recondi- 
tioned and fired for the first time in 
‘fifteen years, while beehive-coke out- 
put has jumped from 5,000 tons a 
week last Summer to 35,000 tons a 
week to-day. 


Green Light for the Rails 


In spite of loud protests from 
motor-truck operators, late in Octo- 
ber the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gave Eastern railroads the 
green light for their long-planned 
expansion of pick-up-and-delivery 
service for less-than-carload freight. 

Twice this year blocked by last- 
minute decisions from the ICC, the 
railroads were all set to go ahead 
with their plans, and they immedi- 


ately announced that the new service © 


would begin November 16. 

Since 1932, most Eastern roads 
have been operating . pick-up-and-de- 
livery systems on a smaller scale: 
Free service has been granted on 
shipments moving up to 260 miles, 
with an extra charge for longer dis- 
tances; and shippers who performed 
their own-pick-and-delivery functions 
have paid the same freight rates as 
those who used the facilities the rail- 
roads offered. 
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BUSINESS HEADLINES 


Two Weeks of Business News 








BUSINESS BOWS 


Business men bow to majority verdict as President 
Roosevelt, in face of their vigorous opposition, over- 
whelmingly wins re-election. Bonds, stocks (even utili- 
ties) rise on election news. 





BUSINESS VOWS 


Business men vow never again to judge public opinion 
so mistakenly, hope that a nation united behind the 
President will mean a nation on the march toward a 
better life for everyone. 





EARNINGS UP 


Electric-power production again hits all-time high; 
National City Bank reports. nine-months’ earnings of 245 
companies up 63.3 per cent. over January-September, 
1935; steel output holds up; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad announces plans for $8,000,000 pur- 
chase of new freight cars. 





LABOR JITTERS 


Dozens of companies, headed by meat-packers, announce 
flood of wage increases ; steel industry expected to follow 
momentarily ; but business gets mild case of labor jitters 
as shipping strike on West Coast spreads to Eastern and 
Gulf ports, with unions, operators, deadlocked and Gov- 
ernment intervention a probable solution. 





THEY’RE HERE! 


Automobile makers bring out shiny new models for 1937 
(page 16) ; public flocks to admire—and buy ! 





BIG BETS 


Automobile, rubber, industries lead modernization parade, 
bet millions on results—and win! (Pages 30, 48.) 





THEY FALL, TOO 


Makers of durable goods find that hardboiled purchasing 
agents, like housewives, fall for dressed-up products; so 
designers get busy, put new clothes on industrial goods, 
watch sales curves turn up (page 32). 





13 BILLION! 


Not a Government-spending statistic, but the value of 
merchandise which premiums help to sell each year, ac- 
cording to one analysis. For news of how it’s done, see 


page 62. 











Under the new ICC order, how- 
ever, the roads can offer free pick- 
up-and-delivery service regardless of 
distance, and they are allowed to 
make a rebate of*five cents per hun- 
dred pounds to shippers who provide 
their own service. As a result, from 
now on the railroads will be able to 
fight long-distance intercity truck 
lines on their home grounds, and 
they hope to win back much of the 
less - than -carload package freight 
which truckers have taken away from 
them. 

Motor-truck operators, charging 
that the railroads’ desire to initiate 
unrestricted pick-up-and-delivery ser- 
vice is really an unholy desire to drive 
truckmen out of business, promptly 
announced that they would take the 
ICC decision to court and fight it to 
a finish. 


For More Profitable Selling 


Should a department store adver- 
tise umbrellas in April? 

Should it give February a huge 
share of the annual appropriation for 
advertising furniture? 

Should it promote stationery in 
September ? 

Thousands of stores answer these 
questions with “Yes.” 


April is the showery month which 
brings May flowers; February’s big 
furniture promotions are a retail tra- 
dition ; children go back to school and 
presumably should buy stationery in 
September. 

Just the same, the right answer 
is a ringing “No!”, according to the 
“Retailer’s Calendar and Promotional 
Guide for 1937,” just issued by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. 

And the Calendar cites sales figures 
in the average store to prove its point. 
April is only the seventh-ranking 
month in umbrella sales. February 
is seventh in furniture sales. And 
50 per cent. of the annual depart- 
ment-store volume in stationery sales 
comes in October, November and 
December, with September account- 
ing for only 6.6 per cent. 

Charting many another hidden reef 
in the course of department-store sell- 
ing, the Calendar ends up with a 
four-point plan for better sales and 
profits in 1937: 

“1. There must be a proper con- 
ception of the sales promotion job, 
which briefly should be to help the 
whole store organization function as 
a unit in achieving best possible sales 
results. 

“2. There must be a vital, intelli- 
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NEE HOW FISHER 
GLORIFIES THE STEEL BODY 


...making it the outstanding feature of the new 1937 cars! 


$18,000,000 — boldly spend it all for 
new tools, presses, facilities; 











Take the largest body manufacturing plants in 
the world, manned by finest craftsmen; 


Take three years and concentrate all these re- 
sources of money, men, plants and experience 
on a single major problem— 


Then you have matched what the Fisher Divi- 


sionof General Motors employed to perfect the 
UNISTEEL TURRET TOP BODY! 


This new Body by Fisher is just what its name 
implies — Unisteel — one structure of steel — 
top, bottom, sides fused into a unit. 


Overhead is the one-piece steel Turret Top. 
Underfoot is the solid steel floor. 


In front are steel pillars welded to steel cowl 
and seamless steel top. The center pillar is 
made of outer and inner steel panels welded 
together, and the whole pillar is welded to the 
steel underbody structure and to the side roof 
rail of steel. 


All body and door panels 
are stamped from tough 
drawn steel, each welded 
to its neighboring steel 
parts. 


Superimposed on that 
strength and safety are 
style and grace to take 
your breath away, the 
handsomest bodies that 
ever bore the Fisher name. 


Go see the new Unisteel 
Turret Top Body by Fisher 
at any General Motors 
dealer’s — available on 
General Motors cars only. 
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gent, leadership-taking sales plan in- 
dicating worthwhile sales and profit 
objectives and practical methods for 
achieving them. By clearly indicat- 
ing just when there is active con- 
sumer demand for merchandise, this 
plan might give pause to the folly of 
clearances at a time when normal re- 
sponse is really only getting under- 
way. Sales plans for 1937 must pro- 
vide for advertising goods people 
want to buy, not what the store wants 
to get rid of. 

“3. There must be greatly im- 
proved handling of advertising and 
display activities. 

“4, There must be a better under- 
standing of the changing consumer 
and a closer attuning of our efforts 
to consumer demand.” 


Wired Sales Talk 


Late in October, a network of tele- 
phone wires was hooked up to link 
Bridgeport, Conn., with more than 
three-score other cities in the U. S. 
and Mexico. Over these wires, 68 
distributors and their salesmen heard 
smashing sales talks about General 
Electric’s new washing machine. Re- 
sult: The next day, out of Bridge- 
port pulled 196 freight’ cars 


loaded with 11,000 washers valued 
at a million dollars. “Washing-ma- 
chine sales history!” proclaimed Gen- 
eral Electric executives. 


New Light on Building Costs 


New data on the costs and prob- 
lems of building a home are being 
unearthed at Lafayette, Ind., where 
the Purdue Research Foundation is 
sponsoring an experimental home- 
building study. 

Newest complete cost report,’ just 
issued, is on “House Number One,” 
a comfortable, well-designed, well- 
built, wood-frame and stucco dwelling 
with living-and-dining room, kitchen, 
three bedrooms and garage. With the 
Foundation assuming the position of 
the average home owner, and letting 
out general contracts in the usual 
way, here is what it found out about 
costs : 

L. General contract cost of erection 
was $4,852.45, exclusive of the cost 
of the land, grading, landscaping and 
architect’s and other fees. 

2. Labor cost was $1,491.65, 30.7 
per cent. of the total; cost of mate- 
rials was $2,939, 60.7 per cent. of 
the total; the balance (8.7 per cent.) 
was accounted for by the profits and 


overhead of the general contractor 
and sub-contractors. 


3. Certain sub-contractors showed 
a very good profit and one or two an 
inadequate profit. 


4. But the general contractor did 
not do so well. His profit was 3 per 
cent. Comments the report: “This 
may be attributed to the installation 
of certain extras not specified which 
he did at no extra cost because of 
his pride in the appearance of the 
job. This attitude on his part is com- 
mendable but he should show enough 
profit to enable him to continue his 
business.” 


In all, five houses of different basic 
types, but costing no more than 
$5,000 each, have been completed. 
Costs have been carefully segregated 
and tabulated so that the prospective 
builder of a similar home in another 
part of the country can adjust them 
to his local costs and find out within 
a few dollars just what he will have 
to pay to build the house. 


Trend Challenged 


Long ago, most people assigned the 
street car to eventual oblivion as 
track after track was torn up and as 


Westinghouse and Workers Co-operate to Cut Costs 
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Fixed exhibits (left) and 
rambling drinking foun- 
tains plastered with post- 
ers and cost-saving tips 
(right and below) keep 


Westinghouse 


Electric 


employees on their toes 
to stamp out waste and 
thus (by the companys 
profit-sharing plan) raise 


their own pay. 
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Medel illustrated, 129-inch Hudson Eight Custom Country Club Sedan, $965 at factory (radio standard). 






3 BIG STEPS AHEAD ca: iis: 


“That's the car that broke the 


endurance re 


Completely q U D & © N $ 9 Daeelt Seenend 
New 1937 rg 


WITH NEW SELECTIVE AUTOMATIC SHIFT 


One look tells you how far these new 1937 
Hudsons have stepped ahead of all the rest in 
the things that can be seen and measured. 

You see beauty still further refined, in a 
recognized style leader. Lower, wider bodies. 
Interiors equally far ahead in luxury, and room- 
iness that sets a new record even for Hudson. 

And you discover the greatest 1937 driving 
advancement ... Hudson’s Selective Automatic 
Shift (an optional extra—conventional gear lever 
available without cost for those who prefer it). 

When it comes to the things you can’t see, 


Hudson gives you proof no other 1937 cars can 
give. The questions below bring out some of 
these vital facts. Ask them about any car you 
are considering—they will help you find out 
what you get for what you pay. 

See these new Hudson Sixes and Eights. The 
first cars in all history with performance, endur- 
ance and economy OFFICIALLY CERTI- 
FIED before their public introduction! Then 
visit the nearest Hudson and Terraplane show- 
room, and drive a duplicate of this record- 
making Hudson. 





1 Ask this about DRIVING and RIDING 


Does the car you are looking at “almost drive it- 
self”? ¢ Can it offer you the latest and greatest 1937 driving 
advancement, which enables you to shift gears .. . at any 
speed you desire . . . without ever pulling a gear lever or 
pushing a clutch pedal? ¢ Can you drive it all day without 
ever taking either hand from the steering wheel? * Has 
it a lower center of gravity? A solid, one-piece front axle, 
and long leaf front springs, wholly free from steering and 
braking strains? 


Hudson alone can answer “YES” to all these questions! 


Ask this about STYLE and ROOM 


Is its style completely new ... with longer, lower, 
more graceful lines? © Is it useful style, with no sacrifice 
of roominess and comfort? ®* Have wheelbases been in- 
creased to 122 and 129 inches? ® Are bodies wider. . . front 
seats a full 55 inches wide? * Is there more head room 
shoulder room, leg room? * Is the rear floor level (no hump)? 
* Can you have a front floor clear of brake and gear levers? 


* Do fabrics, tailoring and equipment compare favorably 
with the costliest “luxury” cars? 


Hudson alone can answer “YES” to all these questions! 


Ask this about PERFORMANCE and 
ENDURANCE -— Dees it merely claim perform- 


ance and endurance, or has it proved them in the most 
punishing stock car “torture test” of all time. . . covering 
2104 miles in 24 hours at 87.67 miles per hour? ¢ 32 new 
official records made by 1937 cars! e Has it proved gasoline 
economy of 20.02 miles per gallon, at the everyday speed of 
30 miles an hour ... instead of offering only someone’s ex- 
travagant estimate? ¢ Are all these tests officially certified 
by the American Automobile Association? 


Hudson alone can answer “YES” to all these questions! 
Power increased to 101, 107 and 122 smooth horsepower © 
Double Carburetion in Sixes as well as Eights ¢ Bodies 6 inches 
wider ¢ Lower center of gravity ¢ New Double-Drop “2-X” 
Frame ¢ Bodies all of steel with seamless steel roofs ¢ Duo- 
Automatic Hydraulic Brakes ¢ Radial Safety Control # Hydrau- 
lic Hill-Hold (an optional extra) keeps your car from rolling 
back when stopped on up-grades. . 


Dnive CARS BUILT BY HUDSON 


TERRAPLANE, $595 e HUDSON SIX, $695 e HUDSON EIGHT, $770 e COMMERCIAL CARS, $570, and up f.o. b. Detroit 
Save with Hudson’s C. I. T. Low Cost Time Payment Plan 
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trackless trolleys took an increasing 
share of business away from. them. 

Now comes a voice which chal- 
lenges this trend: The voice of the 
1936 street car. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y.s the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation re- 
cently put into service on one of its 
lines a fleet of these redesigned, light- 
weight, fast-moving, up-to-the-minute 
carriers. Passengers were asked 
whether they preferred busses or the 
new cars. Result: 1,061 out of 1,400 
voted for the street cars. Of the 
1,061, 695 preferred them because of 
smoother riding and greater comfort, 
366 because of better ventilation and 
absence of fumes. 


Service With a Big “S”! 


When a branch-line train on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad re- 
cently ground to a stop because of a 
tie-up near Russellville, Ky., pas- 
sengers waiting to be picked up for 
the Owensboro connection at Central 
City promptly gave up hope of mak- 
ing their train. 

But L. & N. engineer John B. 
Neill, hearing about the tie-up, swift- 
ly got to work. Jumping into his 
family automobile, he sped to Russell- 
ville, bundled the waiting passengers 
into the car, and rushed them to 
Central City just in time to make the 
connection. To top off his feat, on the 
return trip he carried a load of pas- 
sengers and newspapers and dis- 
tributed them to way stations between 
Central City and Russellville. 

That incident is one example of the 
results the L. & N. is getting from 
its “Friendly Service Club,” organized 
last Spring because, says President 
J. B. Hill, “The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad is more than iron, steel 
and wood and other inanimate things. 
The actions of its 25,000 employees 
make it a living and serving thing. 
People use it in proportion that its 
service is better or more courteous 


than that of its many competitors.” 

All employees are members of the 
Club, and a thousand members of the 
Club’s divisional committees act as 
key men in telling rank-and-file 
workers what attitudes and ways of 
doing things make a good impression 
on the public, and what don’t. Com- 
mittees meet monthly to swap ideas 
which are worth passing on to other 
employees, and periodically all em- 
ployees in a department or a division 
are brought together for’ courtesy- 
and-service pep talks. 

Initiative is encouraged. Division 
officials and men who are in frequent 
contact with the public—passenger, 
freight and claim agents, traveling 
auditors, and so on—wear conspicu- 
ous “Friendly Service” buttons on 
their lapels so that they can be iden- 
tified as L. & N. men. And from 
Club headquarters goes out a steady 
barrage of bulletins, commendations, 
and ideas for improving L. & N. em- 
ployees’ relations with the public— 
even to an eight-page booklet on the 
right and wrong methods of talking 
over the telephone. 


Chain-Store Tax Beaten 


Almost submerged by the flood 
of returns from the Presidential elec- 
tion were the returns from another 
battle of ballots which was just as 
bitterly and desperately fought. 

On November 3, Californians found 
on their ballots a question which 
called for approval or disapproval of 
a graduated license tax on chain 
stores, running up to $500 a store for 
owners of nine stores or more. Drug 
and grocery chains were the chief 
prospective sufferers; excepted from 
the tax were filling stations, ice dis- 
tributors, railroad and bus restau- 
rants, newspaper offices, theatres and 
motion-picture houses, and _ stores 
where sales are incidental to render- 
ing personal service. 

For months, independents and the 


vulnerable chains fought a knock- 
down - and -drag-out campaign of 
claims, counter-claims and challenges 
to win public favor. Full-page adver- 
tisements were filled with the chains’ 
cry of lower prices to consumers, the 
independents’ warning of monopoly. 
Practically every grocers’ delivery 
truck and every display window in 
the State was plastered with posters 
asking for votes. 

But the outcome was a victory 
for the chains by a margin of 200,000- 
plus votes. Chain-store men gloating- 
ly pointed out that this was possibly 
the first time that consumers, as dis- 
tinguished from law-makers, had 
been given a chance to express their 
opinion on the independent-versus- 
chain question. 


Wrong Kind of Record 


While business has been rolling up 
record after record during 1936, fig- 
ures just released by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads now reveal that 
even 1935 set a record. 

But it was a record of the wrong 
kind: In 1935, diversion of funds 
collected from gas and automotive 
taxes, fees, etc., to other-than-high- 
way purposes reached an all-time 
high of $146,450,000. 

New York State was the worst 
offender ; $99,740,000 was collected 
from motor-vehicle users, only $58,- 
527,000 was turned back to them in 
the form of better roads. And motor- 
ists could get no consolation from the 
manner in which many states spent 
diverted highway funds—for naviga- 
tion purposes, for airports, for parks, 
for oyster beds. 

But motorists could get some small 
consolation from the results their ris- 
ing indignation over diversion is get- 
ting. The constitutions of four states 
already prohibit the use of road funds 
for other purposes. In September, 
citizens of the State of Maine (“As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation”) 
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A brand-new airline, linking Now York and Philadelphia, uses waterfront terminals. . Reason: To save passengers’ time wasted in going to and from land airports far out of te? 
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Express cars in the 70- 
story RCA _ Building, 
traveling through a non- 
stop zone of 52 stories 
at the rate of 1200 feet 
per minute, make the 
round trip in 91 seconds. 


@ Below the lofty pinnacle of 
Manhattan’s RCA Building are 
offices, roof gardens, theatres, 
broadcasting studios, exhibition 
halls, and a labyrinth of corridors 
and shops, which all unite to form 
a true cross section of the world’s 
activities. Connecting them for 
purposes of up-and-down transit 
and inter-communication are the 
fastest passenger elevators in the 
world, built by Westinghouse. 

These elevators are the crown- 
ing accomplishment of a program 
inaugurated in 1921, when West- 
inghouse first applied the principle 
of Variable Voltage Control to 
“vertical transportation”. A new 
epoch in skyscraper construction 
was at hand, and an amazing cycle 
of engineering developments fol- 
lowed in quick succession . . . pre- 
cision landing at every floor; 
modern safety regulation; full 
automatic control with incredibly 
smooth performance; and express 
car speeds of more than 65 stories 
a minute! 

Taken all together, these new 
departures from earlier elevator 
practice ushered in a new day for 
the elevator industry, and com- 
prise one of the brightest chapters 
in the annals of Westinghouse 
achievement over 50 years. West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


50 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
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RESULTS 


HERE’S nothing vague or shadowy 

about what’s putting more and more 
Dictaphones into offices of every sort and 
size. Dictaphone gives results. It provides short 
cuts through detail work. It smooths out 
office routine. It saves time, cuts down errors, 
cuts out costly misunderstandings. The near- 
miracle that Dictaphone works in speeding 
up your handling of correspondence is today 
only one of a dozen uses of at least equal 
importance. 








The word 








'APHONE ifs the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corpora 
Makers of tating Machines and Access ries to which said ‘Trade. Mark is rye ny 


Just what these unique services are, you 
may learn without cost or obligation—and in 
a surprisingly brief time—by a demonstration 
right in your own office. A phone call to our 
local office will convince you there’s no catch 
in this offer. 

Orasa first step toward that interesting test, 
we invite you to read a part of Dictaphone’s 
brass-tacks story in the booklet, “What's An 
Office Anyway?” Send the coupon below for 
it today. It’s a mighty absorbing story! 


Among the Prominent Users of Dictaphone Are: 
Mather Bros., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. : 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
Automotive Daily News, Detroit, Mich. 


DIC 





THE TREND TO 


TAPHONE 











Exclusive Nuphonic recording and H 
reproduction of the improved ' 
Dictaphone duplicates the human ; 
voice almost perfectly. ' 
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Dictaphone Sales Corporation FM-11 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
. I want to see your representative. 


Please send me my copy of ““What's An Office Anyway?” 
oo, A EEE i MERE SET ROR en Sa ee) RN ae 








overwhelmingly approved an anti- 
diversion measure in a referendum. 
And Massachusetts citizens are try- 
ing to get a similar measure on their 
ballot to be voted on at an early elec- 
tion. 


New Plant, New Methods 


Two developments new to the 
meat-packing industry are included in 
Cudahy Packing Company’s “world’s 
most modern packing plant” at Al- 
bany, Georgia, formally opened late 
in October. 

Development number one is that the 
building is air-conditioned through- 
out—the first of all packing plants to 
be so equipped, the company believes. 

Development number two is that 
the plant is not only windowless, but 
also roofless in the ordinary sense of 
the term: Glass building blocks serve 
in place of both windows and roofing. 


Safety Clean-Up 


What almost amounted to a clean- 
up was scored by U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany in the recently closed Rubber 
Section international safety contest 
sponsored by the National Safety 
Council. 

Plants of the company walked off 
with five out of seven possible bronze 
trophies and one out of two possible 
certificates of merit. To the Provi- 
dence factory went the distinction of 
setting a new record for the industry: 
5,450,000 man-hours—a total of 
more than 600 days—without a single 
lost-time accident. Last-minute re- 
ports reveal that this safety record is 
still unbroken, that the plant is con- 
tinuing to roll up additional man- 
hours free from lost-time accidents. 


Diplomacy Pays 


Diplomacy pays off in dollars and 
cents, even in a business which owns 
a vital patent, or has a practical 
monopoly on an essential raw ma- 
terial. And the man who sneers at 
diplomacy may pay through the nose 
in the end. 

In one case, recently unearthed, a 
plant manager was irritated by the 
know-it-all attitude of a manufac- 
turer of a patented machine who 
thought he had his market sewed up; 
and who thereupon made some un- 
tactful and unjustified remarks about 
the way the manager ran his plant. 
Sparks of resentment crackled from 
the plant manager as he ordered his 
engineering department to try to de- 
sign a better machine than the sup- 
plier’s so his equipment could be re- 
placed. Which is precisely what the 
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engineering department did ; and now 
the manufacturer is out in the cold. 
Another case: The seller of a 
monopoly raw material hired away 
the prized assistant ‘of a company 
president, and then rubbed it in by 
taunting him about it. Enraged, the 
president told his research staff to 
develop a new material which would 
replace the one the company was 
forced to use. Which, again, was 
precisely what the research men did; 
and another undiplomatic business 
man found himself out in the cold. 


Social-Security Hedge 


Faced with the problem of making 
an adjustment between its own old- 
age pension plan and the Federal 
plan (as many other companies are) 
General Foods has decided to main- 
tain its company plan at least until 
two major questions about the Fed- 
eral program are answered: 

1. Is the Federal Social Security 
Act constitutional ? 

2. Will the effective date of the 
law (January 1, 1937) be postponed 
because of the administrative diffi- 
culties of registering 26,000,000 
workers between Nov. 15 and Jan. 1? 

Thus, General Foods employees 
will be protected whether the 
answers are yes or no. Said Presi- 
dent Clarence Francis to his work- 
ers: “If and when the validity of the 
law is upheld, then your management 
will reconsider the whole problem 
and endeavor to work out a plan 
whereby adequate retirement provi- 
sion will be made without an increase 
over present cost to both company 
and the employee.” <A large number 
of other companies, concluding that 
Federal pensions will not be ade- 
quate, have about decided to con- 
tinue their private pension plans as 
vital supplements to the Government 
program (see below). 


Another Pension Proposal 


Like General Foods (see above), 
Western Clock Company of La Salle- 
Peru, Ill., has been puzzled by the 
relation between the company pension 
plan and the Federal pension plan. 

Because of the Federal program’s 
uncertain future and the company 
plan’s favorable annuity rate, West- 
ern Clock hesitates to cut loose 
entirely from its pension system for 
retired workers. One solution it is 
now considering is to cut company 
and employee contributions to the 
plan in half for. 1937. Thus, its 
framework and favorable rate would 
still be available for future use should 
the Federal plan be changed or be 
invalidated by the courts. 














This month marks the end of the 
traditional period of watchfulness 
during a presidential year — and 
the beginning of making plans for 
the future. Pressing questions 
must be settled now, and of 
primary importance is the prob- 
lem of plant location! * * * 
Already many manufacturers 
have made inquiries in regard to 
re-locating their plants along the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Even be- 
fore the election they knew that it 
would be to their advantage to be 
close to tremendous sources of 


UNTIL AFTER THE ELECTIONS? 


raw materials — ample supplies 
of coal, gas and oil — and armies 
of American-born labor! More- 
over, with the tracks of George 
Washington’s Railroad at their 
door, they realized that they 
would enjoy the finest freight and 
passenger transportation in the 
world. * * * Lose no more time— 
get in touch with George D. 
Moffett, Industrial Commissioner, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Huntington, West Virginia. Don’t 
let your competitors steal a march 
on you! 
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“We're Betting Our 


an,” 


U. S. Rubber 


Money 


on Modernization!” 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


Here’s modernization plus! 
Scarcely have tire makers 
taken up the drum-building 
method (below), a great 
improvement over its pre- 
decessor, when along comes 
the amazing “merry-go- 
round” (left) 


General 


So says the rubber industry. And it’s a winning bet. Workmen, consumers—and in the long 
run, steckholders—reap the benefits. There’s a winning tip here for other industries, too. 


desk of a development engineer. 

His jobsis to find ways and means 
of doing things better and at lower 
cost. 

On his desk, directly before his 


| N a tire factory in Akron is the 


eyes, this engineer has pasted a type- 
written slip of paper which reads as 
follows: 

“Considering the struggle each new 
idea has to pass through, it is a won- 
der there is progress. 


Goodyear 


Modern methods aid workers, buyers, owners. Here, rollers merge rubber and fabric 
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“Every new idea has to pass 
through this barrage of criticism: 
First, it is said that the idea is ‘abso- 
lutely impossible.’ Later, it is said the 
idea is all right, except that it will 
never become practicable. Finally, it 
is said the idea has gained consider- 
able ground, but that it will take some 
time to develop it. About fifty years 
later, the critic reverses himself and 
says, ‘Years ago I said it was a great 
idea.’ 

“The big liar.” 

This counter-sneer at the sneer of 
the man who is wary of new ideas 
points up the whole production phil- 
osophy of the rubber industry. And 
the result of that philosophy is spec- 
tacularly evident in the great plants 
which turn out the nation’s tires: 
Under the lash of a ceaseless, restless 
drive for modernization, they are con- 
stantly being rearranged, re-equipped 
and improved. 

No process is so good that a better 
one isn’t being hunted. No idea is 
so visionary that it can’t get a trial. 
One plant superintendent neatly sum- 
marized the situation when he said, 
“If I stayed away from the factory 
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rom Thee glillening beauty to a 
| maas of ctumpled iron and sféel 


CAN IT BE PREVENTED? 


America welcomes the 1937 automobile 
show models with enthusiasm. 


General congratulates car makers particu- 
larly for their courageous stand against fast 
driving and for their many important im- 
provements this year to make cars safer. Y et, 
itis the appalling fact that almost 2500 people 
are being killed and injured in automobile 
accidents every day—nearly 1,000,000 a year. 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE? 80% of all automo- 
bile accidents are collisions. 98% of the cars 
involved have brakes in good condition — 
yet they can’t stop soon enough. 


CAN IT BE PREVENTED? The fact is that 
brakes stop your wheels but your tires stop 
your car. Automobile manufacturers have 
gone as far as they can go in making their 
cars mechanically safe —a quicker stopping 
tire had to come from the rubber industry. 
Such a tire has come. The new General 
Dual 10 stops quicker at 60 in the rain than 
ordinary tires stop at 50 in dry weather!* 


Now you can put on your car this exclusive 
new tire that will stop you quicker—and 
straight in line every time —no skid-swerve 
—no tail spin. The Dual 10 offers you super- 
safety in any emergency — protection worth 
many times the slight additional cost. 


* Based on standards set by the National Safety Council 
for stopping on dry pavements. 





It's the Wrinkle 


that ends skid-swerves 
and tail spins. When you 
apply the brakes, flexible 
ribbons of rubber wrinkle 
into squeegee - like action 
— provide positive traction 
on any road, wet or dry. 








































GET THEM ON YOUR NEW CAR e¢ General Tires never come as new 
car equipment — but your General Tire dealer has a special change-over 
plan that makes it easy to put Dual 10’s om your new car. See him today. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
IN CANADA: THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 


The Vew 


GEN ERAL 





COPYRIGHT, 1936, GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO f 
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ber. 
Specifically, what are rubber fac- 
tories doing to modernize to-day? 


.What are research men and engineers 


doing to. improve materials, machin- 
ery, and methods? 

The research man’s recent work on 
latex (the sap of the rubber tree from 
which rubber is derived) offers one 
spectacular example. Thin rubber 


products—balloons, gloves, overshoes,, 


etc.—have long been made by re- 
peatedly dipping a form into rubber 
cement to build up the necessary 
thickness. Now, however, these prod- 
ucts can be made by, literally, electro- 
plating rubber from latex on molds ; 
the newer process eliminates health 
and fire hazards, results in more uni- 
form quality in the finished product, 
and cuts manufacturing time from 
several hours to a few minutes. 

This is only one of many cases of 
research results—most of them deal- 
ing with trifles which add up to vast 
improvements, and most of them 
mysterious to the layman. New or- 
ganic accelerators are being devel- 
oped to speed up vulcanization, to 
make low-grade rubber useable, and 
to create “tailor-made” rubber prod- 
ucts which are minutely geared to the 
needs of the user. 

Research men are working steadily 
toward the development of an “even- 
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General 
The new unit vulcanizers (above and right) cut costs, eliminate back-breaking toil 
va 


for six months, I’d be a back fum- 


er” which will meet all tests. Evening 
up the curing time of various qualities 
of rubber is still done mostly by 
blending; if this could be done en- 
tirely by chemistry, the rubber indus- 
try would benefit on a vast scale. 

All these details and ten thousand 
more are getting the attention of the 
huge research staffs maintained by 
rubber companies. And+as for the 
results they get—the head of one 
company says, “Chemical research 
has had more to do with improving 
the quality of the product than every- 
thing else put together.” 

But the engineers who develop 
new machinery are doing spectacular 
things of their own. Even though 
tire building still remains a hand- 
labor job—a process of building each 
tire by hand from strips of fabric and 
rubber—the engineers have recently 
developed some remarkable devices to 
increase efficiency, ease the worker’s 
burden, increase his output and lift 
his earnings. 

Although the perils and privations 
of the old-time pit room (where 
a score of tires at a time is lowered 
into steam-heated pits for curing or 
vulcanizing) have been overpainted, 
its steam-filled, drafty, hot atmos- 
phere could never be a pleasant place 
in which to work. 

The installation of ventilating sys- 
tems was a long step forward. But 





now the engineers are seeing to it that 
the pit room and its pits are abolished 
forever, with new~-unit vulcanizers 
which are fast being taken up by the 
industry. Light, water-filled rings of 
rubber instead of heavy steel cores 
hold the tires to the proper shape 
while they are being cured. Only one 
tire is cured at a time in each unit, 
and the heat for curing is shut off 
automatically when the proper time 
has elapsed. Costs are lower; curing 
is more uniform; all the work of the 
operation can be done by a man of 
average strength instead of by the 
husky two-hundred-pounders who 
used to be required; and the curing 
room of a modern tire factory can 
now be a quiet, orderly department 
with an atmosphere completely free 
from steam, and with obvious advan- 
tages for employees. 

Another phase of the tire industry’s 
modernization program which is rap- 
idly being developed is the building 
of tires on drums. The older way is 
to build them on tire-shaped cores 
(which is still necessary for tires 
whose treads exceed a certain thick- 
ness ). This means that the tire build- 
er must do a great deal of pulling 
and hauling and tugging to make his 





: "Firestone 
Tread design is molded in the vulcanizer 


materials conform with the shape of 
the core; this shaping takes a lot of 
time, and tire building by the core 
method is a relatively slow and ex- 
hausting process. 

The newer method turns the shap- 
ing job over to a machine, while the 
tire builder concentrates on laying his 
materials flat on a drum which re- 
volves as he wants it to. The result 
is lighter work, faster work and high- 
er-pay work for the operator; and a 
final product which is more uniform 
in quality. 

The most amazing modernization 
advance of all, however, is a far- 
reaching refinement of the drum 
method of tire building. This im- 
provement is a machine called the 
“merry-go-round” ; and nothing more 
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IN DRIVING SAFETY! 


ONE RIDE TELLS 
7ets STORY 
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@ Drying a path for itself SAFER FROM SIDE SKIDS 























S on slippery, wet roads. De-Skidding puts hundreds of sharp- . 

edged blocks on the road, wiping it dry 

e ese e with a windshield-wiper-blad ion, 

g @ Biting through with hun- can ae cs 

s dreds of flexible, sharp-edged 

. rubber fingers. 

; @ Stopping cars often in 

. half the distance required mS) 

is by ordinary tires. AFER FROM FORWARD SKIDS 

lexible, many-fingered ribs bite through 

ee MO wonder the new Royal mito firm, solid footing ... permitting fast 


straight-line emergency stops. 












Master is being acclaimed 
as the greatest safety tire 
ever built. 


But the Royal Master is more 
than a safety tire. In addition to 
its long mileage this tire gives 
a new kind of ride and a new 
steering ease. Its air-lined con- 
struction is in perfect keeping 
with the speed lines of the latest 

ORDINARY TIRE 


model cars. / | 
Actually seeand feel these things ; ARAVA 


for yourself, One ride on the 
Royal Master tells the story. a a 


Let the U. S. TIRE DEALER 


SAFE MILEAGE 


flexible tread of tough Tempered 
Ruther exclusive with “U. S.” 





FLOWING, SILENT RIDE 


Tire vibrations (greatly magnified) show 






































of Arrange an Amazing how U. S. Royal Master rides easier, 
of D emon strati on eliminating fatigue-producing vibrations. 
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Hundreds of flexible rub- 
he ber fingers grip the road 
his with each revolution of the 
A wheel giving you and your 
gh- family a new degree of 
é. protection, especially on 

slippery, wet pavements. 
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TO BUYERS OF 
1937 COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 


How to cut your otl, gasolene, operating 
and maintenance costs as much as 30% 
as 5000 other fleet operators have done 


E day your new fleet of cars 
goes on the road your operating 
costs start. When the vehicles are 
new, running expenses are easy to 
figure. You know you are getting 
full power from your gasolene and 
oil... you know your motors are 
functioning perfectly and economi- 
cally. But... what will the answer 
be after six months of heavy duty 
... after six months of long, hard 
hours on the road? During that time 
the various parts of your motors 
will have functioned millions of 
times. Naturally, they may be out 
of adjustment—and motors out of 
adjustment waste power, waste 
gasolene, waste oil. 


What to do about it 


To be sure your motors are kept in 
perfect adjustment and give you 
economical fuel consump- 
tion adopt POWER PROVER 
SERVICE — offered only by 


Cities Service. In 30 seconds 
Power Prover will show you h 
much gasolene and power yo 
motors are wasting. Then, thro 
the use of exclusive, patented 
ing tools and precision instrumet 
...a part of POWER PROVER SE 
VICE... your motors can be 1 
back into perfect adjustmet 
thereby saving you up to 30%' 
gasolene and oil and assuring yo 
fleet more dependable, more 
nomical operation. 

More than 5000 economy-min¢ 
fleet operators are using PO 
PROVER SERVICE to keep th 
operating and maintenance costs 
a minimum. Why not do the sal 
with your fleet? 

Write, wire or telephone tod 
for more details about this mot 
saving, profit improving servi 

Address your request 
Cities Service, 60 Wall Stre 
New York City. 


RADIO CONCERTS... every Friday at 8 P. M. (E.S.T.) WEAF and 44 associated N. B. C. statt 


CITIES SERVICE! 


_ 











O THE MANUFACTURERS OF 
937 COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


ITIES SERVICE offers its congratulations to 
you for producing such an outstanding line 
commercial vehicles for 1937. Your contribu- 
ons to more dependable, more economical 
mansportation are worthy of great praise. 

4 To the buyers of your vehicles we offer our 
ole-hearted cooperation in helping them 
ure from their new cars every benefit you 
lilt into them. Through our POWER PROVER 
BRVICE and our full line of quality gasolenes, 
is and greases we shall endeavor to help your 
tomers get the finest transportation service 





mailable at lowest possible cost. 


CITIES SERVICE 
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U. S. Rubber 


A vast army of rubber’s research men constantly test current materials, methods and products (above) and find new ones (below) 


aptly named or more nearly resem- 
bling an actual merry-go-round has 
ever been seen in an industrial plant. 

When a tire is built by the drum 
method, one builder performs all 
operations and applies all the layers 
of fabric and rubber—and there are 
many of them. The drum on which 
he works is fixed to the floor, and 
all the materials are brought to him. 

The new merry-go-round makes a 
drastic change in this method. A num- 
ber of drums are mounted on a cir- 
cular platform which revolves slowly 
and continuously. As the platform 
turns, each drum passes racks from 
which the tire builder takes the right 
materials at the right time. Thus, the 
man is brought to the materials; the 
materials aren’t brought to the man. 

What’s more, each workman is re- 
sponsible for building only one part 
of the tire instead of the whole thing. 
He performs his particular operations 
at the drum while the platform is 
making perhaps one-tenth of a com- 
plete turn; then he leaves that drum 
to the next operator, and goes back 
to meet the one which is just coming 
into his territory after a preceding 
workman has finished his own opera- 
tions on it. 

What the merry-go-round does, 
then, is to make the workman a spe- 
cialist ; to allow him to turn out many 
more tires in a given time; and to give 
him a chance to increase his earnings. 
For the company, it means lower 
costs. And for the consumer, in the 
long run, more for his money. 

Modernization is usually pictured 
as something which concerns only the 
owners of a plant. 

As a matter of fact, its effects go 
far beyond mere cost figures. 
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Suppose, for example, that the tire 
industry had done nothing whatever 
to improve its materials and manufac- 
turing methods since 1920. If that 
were so—if the tires of to-day were 
still 1920 tires in wearing qualities 
and if they were still being sold at 
1920 prices—the national tire bill for 
the past fifteen years would have been 
$28,000,000,000 higher than it actu- 
ally was! (Almost enough, by the 
way, to pay off the national debt.) 

Workmen, as we have seen, also 
have shared in the benefits of mod- 
ernization. Constantly improving 


materials and methods have meant 
constant improvement in working 
conditions, the transfer of back- 
breaking work from men to machines, 
less fatigue, shorter hours. Higher 





pay, too; average hourly wage rates 
in tire factories are up around a dol- 
lar an hour, near the top of all mass- 
production industries. And, of course, 
modernization’s contributions in re- 
ducing costs, improving quality, have 
brought tire prices down, stimulated 
buying and thus increased jobs. 

Stockholders in tire companies, 
however, are inclined to feel that they 
have been left out in the cold while 
modernization has been passing its 
cup of plenty around to workmen and 
consumers. It may be true that prof- 
its have not kept pace with production 
technique. But it’s also true that 
tires have been important factors in 
the lower prices and higher quality in 
automobiles which have played the 
major part in the comeback of the 
car builders. And it is reasonable to 
believe that if improvements in tires 
had not kept pace with improvements 
in automobiles, fewer automobiles 
would be running the roads these 
days—and fewer tires would be sold. 

The really strange thing about all 
these recent changes in the rubber in- 
dustry’s materials and machines— 
electroplating, organic accelerators, 
eveners, unit vulcanizers, tire-build- 
ing drums, merry-go-rounds—is the 
industry’s definition for them. 

To most industries, such drastic 
changes in production methods as 
these new developments have brought 
about would spell just one stark, fear- 
some word: REVOLUTION. 

To the rubber industry, they spell 
merely “modernization.” And _ that 
definition indicates a commonsense, 
unfearing point of view about the 
adoption of new and better equipment 
and methods which some other indus- 
tries would do well to copy. 
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try to measure brains by the cost 
of the nursery. Go anywhere you 
will, there is a human soul demanding 
a fair chance, having the right to 
know what has happened in the 
world, having the right to be enriched 
with the stories and poetry of life, 
having the right to be inspired by the 
deeds of men of force who have lived 
amid struggles in the past, having the 
right to be shown the way upward to 
that wholesome life which is abso- 
lutely independent of circumstances 
and which is strong and successful 
because it is the life of a man or a 
woman doing a man’s part or a 
woman's part in the world which is 
fairly understood. 
—Cuarvtes Evans HuGHEs. 


|: would be a rash maa who would 


We don’t try to do things for our 
employees ; we try to do things with 
them. —WALTER C. TEAGLE, 

President, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 


To harbor hatred and animosity in 
the soul makes one irritable, gloomy 
and prematurely old. 

—BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


The fact that the principle of com- 
munity interest is not generally ac- 
cepted is responsible in no small de- 
gree for the tremendous losses at- 
tendant on strikes, lockouts and the 
préparation for such warfare by the 
parties engaged in them. There is 
not the slightest justification for in- 
dustrial warfare in America. Its ex- 
istence is an indictment upon the in- 
telligence of the industrial interests, 
the employers and employees. 

—Mayor Georce L. Berry. 


I care not what your education is, 
elaborate or nothing, what your men- 
tal calibre is, great or small, that man 
who concentrates all his energies of 
body, mind and soul in one direction 
is a tremendous man. —-TALMADGE. 


Things in this world are relative, 
and size by itself is never the great 
thing. The great thing always is, 
not how much capital have you, not 
how much brains have you, not how 
much of an opportunity have you, but 
what are you doing and how far are 
you getting with what you have? If 
this is true, then, no matter how small 
your town or how limited your oppor- 
tunity, it is within your power to do 
something which is at least relatively 
great. —James H. Paut, 

President, Miners and Me- 
chanics Bank, Carbondale, Pa. 


Co-operate. Remember the ba- 
nana. Every time it leaves the bunch 
it gets skinned. —OLIvE Novp. 
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If experience is a very expensive 
teacher, it does not follow that “the 
other fellow’s experience” cannot be 
taken advantage of at less cost. 

—SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


The mind’s the standard of the 
man. —WaTrTTS. 


The prizes go to those who meet 
emergencies successfully. And the 
way to meet emergencies is to do 
each daily task the best we can; to 
act as though the eye of opportunity 
were always upon us. 

In the hundred-yard race the win- 
ner doesn’t cross the tape line a dozen 
strides ahead of the field. He wins 
by inches. 

So we find it in ordinary business 
life. The big things that come our 
way are seldom the result of long 
thought of careful planning, but 
rather they are the fruit of seed 
planted in the daily routine of our 
work, —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


The man of regular life and ra- 
tional mind never despairs. 
—C. Bronte. 


The keynote of Christianity is not 
sadness, but gladness. Joy was the 
shining attribute of Christ’s charac- 


* ter and the chief characteristic of life 


in the apostolic age. The three in- 
gredients of the Kingdom of God are 
love, joy and peace. 

—A. Epwin KeErcwin, D.D. 





A TEXT 


For what things soever were writ- 
ten, were written for our learning. 
—Romans 15:4. 


Sent in by J. Bosnitz, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











Take it just as though it was—as 
it is—an earnest, vital and important 
affair. Take it as though you were 
born to the task of performing a 
merry part of it—as though the 
world awaited your coming. Take it 
as though it was a grand opportunity 
to do and achieve, to carry forward 
great and good schemes, to help and 
cheer a suffering, weary, it may be 
heartbroken brother. Now and then 
a man stands aside from the crowd, 
labors earnestly, steadfastly, confi- 
dently, and straightway becomes fa- 
mous for wisdom, intellect, skill, 
greatness of some sort. The world 
wonders, admires, idolizes, ‘and it 
illustrates what others may do if they 
take hold of life with a purpose. The 
miracle, or the power, that elevates 
the few, is to be found in their indus- 
try, application, and perseverance un- 
der the promptings of a brave, deter- 
mined spirit. —Mark Twain. 


May the vast future not have to 
lament that you have neglected it. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


I do not want anybody to con- 
vince my son that some one will guar- 
antee him a living. I want him rather 
to realize that there is plenty of op- 
portunity in this country for him to 
achieve success, but whether he wins 
or loses depends entirely on his own 
character, perseverance, thrift, intel- 
ligence and capacity for hard work. 

—Mayjor Joun L, GrirrFitH. 


The smallest actual good is better 
than the most magnificent promises 
of impossibilities. —MACAULEY. 


A complaint is the result of a mis- 
take or a misunderstanding. When 
your client kicks, either you have 
lapsed in your service to him or.he 
has misunderstood the limits or the 
value of your service. Every kick you 
get that is due to your failings con- 
tains the germ of an improvement in 
your service. Not every client com- 
plains. The man who kicks merely 
expresses in vigorous, tangible form 
the thought that may be in the minds 
of dozens, or hundreds, of your cus- 
tomers. The kicker helps you find 
out what other people think is the 
matter with your business. 

—EXCHANGE. 


No man is free who is not master 
of his soul and controller of his spir- 
it. —Tuomas Cromeie, D.D. 


I would have inscribed on the cur- 
tains of your bed and the walls of 
your chamber: “If you do not rise 
early, you cannot make progress in 
anything.” —CHATHAM. 
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-“Unforeseen events... 


so often change and shape the course of man’s affairs.” 


Down they come, hour after hour, out of a sullen sky... 
drilling into your roof...boring tirelessly to find a way 
into your plant...searching for your merchandise, equip- 


ment, machinery, your hard-won dollars! 


Today, after five years of neglect, thousands of roofs 
are inviting trouble. Clogged drains, sun-cracked surfaces, 
loosened flashings, broken tiles, seams parted by freez- 
ing, unsuspected today, will cause heavy damage when 


winter storms break over them. 


And just as frequently, water damage comes from broken 


THE 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY -« 


BALTIMORE -e 





Here Comes Trouble 


or defective piping, plumbing or heating systems. Com- 
plete protection is provided by the Maryland comprehen- 


sive policy covering losses from water, steam, rain or snow. 


Inspection service is part of the policy. It includes check- 
up on roofs, tanks, windows, piping, and on deterioration 
or weakness in plumbing or heating systems, and goes far 
toward preventing the Unforeseen before it happens. 

Maryland protection for all types of business and resi- 


dential property is available through 10,000 agents 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


MARYLAND 


SILLIMAN EVANS, PRESIDENT 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including ... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud 


Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine 


... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator 


Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel... General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery... Sprinkler Leakage... Water Damage... Workmen’s Compensation. 
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Ewing Galloway 


5,000 Extra Dollars a Month! 


GERALDINE WOLFE 


Personnel Director, Burdine’s of Miami, Florida 


“Suggestive selling” by itself is not startlingly new. 
But here is a way of doing it which smokes out thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of extra sales a month. 


people which brings in five thou- 

sand dollars’ worth of extra bus- 
iness in a single month is worth con- 
sidering. And this is exactly what 
our suggestive-selling system is do- 
ing for us. 

When we started the system sev- 
eral years ago, we had three pur- 
poses in mind: 

First, we wanted to do a better job 
of pleasing the customer. We wanted 
to help her buy intelligently and we 
wanted her to feel that we had her 
needs and interests in mind when she 
was in our store. 

Second, we wanted to raise our av- 
erage sale per customer, thereby re- 
ducing overhead and increasing vol- 
ume. 

Third, we aimed to get away from 
the hackneyed old question, “Will 
there be anything else?” We wanted 
to make definite, positive suggestions 
to the customer, but we wanted to 
make them in such a way that they 
would create goodwill for the store 
rather than an impression of high- 
pressure selling. 

Easier said than done. But we 
found the answer in careful training 
and coaching of salespeople. 

The girl in the restaurant is trained 
to say “We have a delicious ice-box 
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A‘ system of training  sales- 


pie to-day” instead of simply “Will 
you have dessert?” The salesperson 
in the ready-to-wear department sug- 
gests “just the hat to go with this 
costume,” and brings one over from 
the millinery department. The clerk 
who sells a customer a spool of heavy 
thread is taught to consider the use 
to which the thread is to be put and 
to ask “Have you needles large 
enough to carry this thread?” The 
girl who waits on a customer asking 
for a small jar of cream at the toilet- 
goods counter brings out the wanted 
size; but she also asks “Have you 
ever used the larger size? It con- 
tains several times as much and the 
price is only so much more, so you 
make a considerable saving by buy- 
ing the larger size.” The idea 
throughout is to suggest some defi- 
nite, closely related item, not to make 
a wild enumeration of unrelated ar- 


ticles even if they are in the same de- 
partment. 


Items Carefully Selected 


Other important factors, too, help 
to account for the success of our sug- 
gestive-selling plan. One is that we 
have set up an organized method for 
bringing definite suggestions to the 
attention of salespeople and custom- 
ers alike. Every week each depart- 





ment manager selects an item which 
is singled out as the “suggested item” 
for that week. This selection 1s 
checked by the advertising depart- 
ment as to its salability and the 
clerks themselves are encouraged to 
comment on the wisdom of the choice. 


No Bright Linens for Old Ladies 


If a particular bright printed linen 
is the selection of the piece-goods 
department, every clerk tries to show 
this fabric to her customers, pro- 
vided they are of the type to whom 
the material would appeal. If the 
customer is an old lady looking for 
a quiet voile, however, the clerk sug- 
gests something more suitable than 
bright linen as an added purchase. 

In ready-to-wear and millinery it 
is not possible to select a single item 
as the suggested sale for the week. 
Here, the salespeople try to sell an- 
other garment of a different type. 
Our people have been trained to 
know the appropriate accessory to 
recommend and to know exactly 
what the store is carrying. And 
because ready-to-wear, millinery, lin- 
gerie and foundation garments are 
on the same floor adjacent to one 
another, it is a very simple matter 
to introduce to the customer’s at- 
tention items from one of the several 
other related departments. A mes- 
senger is dispatched to bring the 
wanted items and the customer can 
see herself in the complete ensemble 
before making the purchase. 

Another factor in the success of 
our suggestive-selling plan is the con- 
trol which we exercise over our sales- 
people through our own shoppers. 
When one of our shoppers finds a 
clerk who is not using the most sat- 
isfactory method of approach, she 
is called to the office and we try to 
explain just what is wrong and how 
she can improve her technique. 

Another control is exercised by 
means of the special slips on which 
clerks record the extra sales made by 
suggestive selling. In this way, we 
keep records of the largest or the 
most unusual suggestive sales and 
publicly praise the salesperson who 
makes a good showing. We like to 
tell about the woman who came in to 
buy a bathing suit and left with a 
complete beach outfit—shoes, hat, 
robe, bag, towels. And we are 
proud of the clerk who sold almost 
a hundred dollars’ worth of hats to 
an impatient customer who was wait- 
ing for a dress to be altered. The 
customer was plainly uneasy; the 
millinery clerk saw her, selected 
“just the hat” that she knew would 
look well on the customer, and 
walked over and asked her if she 
wouldn’t try it on. “For,” she said, 
“T feel sure it is exactly your type.” 






























AGAIN 


AMERICA’S AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS CHOOSE 


CELOTEX 


TO INSULATE THEIR NEW CARS 
And Here’s Why! 


OR years America’s lead- 
Fi. automobile manufac- 
turers have bought millions of feet 
of Celotex to use in building their 
cars—and this year is no ex- 
ception. 

In the floors and dashes of al- 
most all the new 1937 models, 
you ll find Celotex—the insulating 
board that adds so much to the 
driving and riding pleasure of 
America’s well-built cars, and 
helps manufacturers speed up 
production. 


Celotex deadens the sound of 


motors immeasurably, and pre- 
vents uncomfortable engine heat 
from penetrating the driver’s com- 
partment and tonneau. 


It enables workmen to assem- 
ble cars faster—because the ready 
shaped and cut boards are quick- 
ly, easily put in place. And it does 
two jobs at one time—INSU- 


LATES and SUBDUES NOISE. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion about Celotex. We'll gladly 
study your specific problem and 
show you the advantages of 
Celotex Insulating Cane Board. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Structural Insulation 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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focused on one man, re-elected 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

How will he now act towards men 
of affairs? 

How will they—how should they— 
act towards him and his Administra- 
tion? 

Immediately following his triumph 
at the polls, he voiced a conciliatory 
attitude towards business and indus- 
try, inviting their co-operation no 
matter how they may have opposed 
his re-election and promising, in re- 
turn, a co-operative attitude towards 
them. 

Moreover, he intimated that he 
favored reconsideration of the faulty 
law penalizing retention of corpora- 
tion profits, as well as con- 
sideration of the equally faulty 
Social Security Act. At the 
same time he emphasized that 
“there are a thousand-and-one 
things to be done” by the next 
Administration. 

What are these things? 

And how will they be han- 
dled? 

These questions naturally 
interest the employing classes 
intensely. 

Will President Roosevelt, 
having received such extra- 
ordinary approval of his relief 
expenditures and other poli- 
cies, now address himself to 
the task of bringing about ade- 
quate re-employment ? 

Will he recognize that, un- 
less this is accomplished, his 
handling of the affairs of the 
nation will not be regarded as 
entirely successful ? 

Should Mr. Roosevelt ef- 
fectively restore faith, confi- 
dence, courage among the fill- 
ers of pay envelopes, America 
should enjoy a period of un- 
precedented prosperity. 

Should he, on the other 
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Te eyes of business will now be 


B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Nation Is Ripe for Prosperity l{— 


hand, run amuck, especially in deal- 
ing with the Supreme Court and in 
his stand on the Constitution, there 
is no telling what might or might 
not happen. 

Meanwhile, business leaders should 
learn something from the election re- 
sult. 

They should realize the necessity 
for going the limit in adopting and 
vigorously pursuing a constructive, 
not an obstructive, course. 

Especially should they grasp the 
necessity for doing everything within 
their power to earn the respect and 
friendliness of their workers. 

They should not blind themselves 
to the stark fact that they and their 
past conduct have not won the esteem 
of the majority of the people, and 
that, therefore, there is urgent need 
for more liberal policies, policies cal- 
culated to merit the goodwill alike 





NOW THAT THE PARADE HAS PASSED 
LET TRAFFIC GO AHEAD! 


of employees, consumers, the public. 
Also for enlightening the people re- 
garding their contribution to the 
scheme of things. 

It was one thing to oppose Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s return to power for 
another four years; but now that the 
people have spoken, it would be worse 
than futile to act queruously, dis- 
gruntedly, disruptively. 

President Roosevelt has frequently 
confided that most business men did 
not even try to put themselves in his 
place, to see things as he saw them. 
to fathom the social problems con- 
fronting him and the nation. 

And business men have com- 
plained, even more strongly, that 
President Roosevelt made no earnest 
effort to comprehend their problems. 

Nothing could do so much to send 
America ahead soundly as a rap- 
prochement between the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States and 
business executives. 

Will both prove sufficiently 
broadminded, _statesmanlike, 
farsighted to work together in 
harmony, in a spirit of give- 
and-take, conscientiously striv- 
ing to achieve the greatest 
good of the greatest number? 

The first response to the 
election was an_ impressive 
demonstration of bullishness 
in the security markets. Even 
utilities, after a sharp dip, 
quickly recovered. “Wall 
Street” promptly proffered the 
explanation that speculators 
were counting upon more pro- 
nounced inflation. 

The indisputable truth is, 
however, that economic condi- 
tions have maintained their sub- 
stantial improvement through- 
out the Summer and into the 
Fall. Merchants predict ex- 
cellent Christmas trade. 

The predominant conviction 
is that recovery has gained 
such momentum that it will 
persist despite political uncer- 
tainties—unless the Adminis- 
tration runs altogether wild. 
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7 PACKARD TWELVE. .*3420 tp 


The 1937 Packard Twelve is beyond ques- 
tion the finest motor car money can buy. 
It will still further widen the margin of 
Packard’s fine-car leadership—a leadership 
so dominant that today, in every state in the 




















Union, there are more large Packards in 
use than any other large fine car! 
, At the left is the Packard Twelve Sedan, $3885* 
Ss 
" | THE NEW 1937 PACKARD S 
The new Packard Super-Eight brings to 
1- motorists a combination of mechanical ad- 
at vantages that make it more than ever the 
st world’s greatest fine-car ever to sell at such 
s. a low price. It embodies all the luxury, dis- 
d tinction and mechanical excellence that have 
made Packard the most preferred American 
P- fine-car in nearly every country on the globe! 
id At the right is the Packard Super-Eight lub Sedan, $2530* 
ly 
ce, PACKARD 120. . . #945 %% 
in 
1e- This car, whose outstanding performance 
v- carried it to the top of its price class, is an 
est even greater car this year. Its remarkable 
rt riding qualities have been still further 
he improved. Its handling ease is even more 
ve phenomenal. Gasoline mileage is up. Oil 
ess - economy has been more than doubled. 
yen = At the left is the Packard 120 Touring Sedan, $1060* 
lip, 
Jall % 
the | THE BRAND NEW 1937 PACKARD 
eo This sensational new Packard Six brings to 
its price class for the first time the combina- 
im tion of long mechanical life, long style life, 
ail. and the pride of ownership that goes with a 
we distinguished name. A Packard in looks, 
igh- name, performance and excellence, this car 
the is changing the lower-price picture. 
ex- Atthe right is the Packard Siz 5-pass. Touring Coupe, $860* 
ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
‘tion *Prices quoted are list at factory. Packard 120 and Packard Siz prices do not include standard accessory group. 
ined 
will 
ncer- 
ne! ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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premiums dealt a sad blow to 

some divisions of the premium in- 
dustry. But now the industry is rid- 
ing the clouds higher than ever. 

In 1935 it spiralled to $400,000,- 
000. It was still spiralling in 1936 at 
such a dizzy rate that a $600,000,000 
year was predicted when the leading 
premium users got together and had 
an accounting not long ago. 

The astonished investigator who 
hears premium men talking orders in 
such figures as 6,000 gross of this, 
5,000 dozen of that and a million of 
something else begins to ask where 
it all started and what it is leading to. 

The foremost premium enthusiasts 
to-day are those sellers who dis- 
covered the “special offer” and rode 
through the depression on its crest. 
The current vogue for special offers 
began only three or four years ago 
and is still gaining momentum. 


Te NRA and its frowning on 


Stories about sales _ increases 
through the use of premiums reveal 
the source of this enthusiasm. 


Though gains may be relatively small 
for long-established products, sales 
curves show 50 to 250 per cent. in- 
creases for new products and for 
newly created markets. 
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Premiums Sell 13 Billions 
of Merchandise a Year! 


HOWARD R. SMITH 


But premium sponsors are not the 
only enthusiasts in the business. The 
manufacturers of their premiums are 
just as keen about the practice be- 
cause, in volume, premium purchas- 
ers walk around chain stores and 
mail-order houses and leave them far 
in the distance. 

Quantities are so big that they can- 
not always be supplied. One premium 
user is in the market to-day for 
1,500,000 soft balls. There is not 
enough productive capacity in any 
soft-ball factory in the country to 
turn them out. And the order can’t 
be split among several companies, be- 
cause the balls all must be exactly 
alike and must bear a brand name 
sufficiently well known to attract the 
consumer. Soft balls come in dozens 
of sizes, weights, coverings and stitch- 
ings and the machines which make 
them are adjusted to each manufac- 
turers’ special requirements. 

The special offer is the particular 
pet of the volume consumer market. 
Makers of food products, cosmetics, 
soaps, medicine, gasoline, electric ap- 
pliances, oil burners and scores of 
other products are using it to get cus- 
tomers back into the free-spending 
ways of the pre-depression boom. 
One analyst has bulked the sales of 

premium users and concludes that the 
premium is the motivating factor in 
the sale of $13,000,000,000 worth of 
merchandise a year. 


Profitable Promotion 


Many of the special offers are so 
arranged that the consumer pays the 
bill—and he generally gets a good 
bargain too. Special offers calling for 
the return of evidence of purchase 
(box tops, labels, and so on) plus a 
sum of money ranging from ten cents 
to one dollar need not be a source of 
sales expense. They are a self-liqui- 
dating type of promotion and in a 
few cases they have been known to 
return a profit. 

At one time a premium proposal 
had to be “sold” to the sponsor, ac- 
companied by a detailed explanation 
of how it was to be employed as a 
sales stimulator. This is no longer 


the case. The custom to-day is for 
the premium to be bought. The 
premium user shops around for ideas, 
getting them out of premium brok- 
ers, advertising agencies, designers 
and sometimes manufacturers. 

But the pleasure of premium users 
is not unalloyed. There is a fly in 
their ointment. 

At one of the convention sessions 
of the premium-users’ association this 
year, a member stood up and asked 
where they got the idea that con- 
sumers would continue to swallow 
such bait as a $1.25 valuation on a 
cheap gadget everybody knows can be 
practically duplicated in a twenty-five- 
cent chain store. 

“When are we going to put a 
stop to it?’ he wanted to know. 

Nobody could answer that one. 
But most of the premium users are 
conscientiously attempting to stamp 
out overstatement in premium offers. 


Knock! Knock! 


The practice most endorsed by 
leaders in the business is a variation 
of the sampling system. After the 
sponsor has narrowed his choice of 
premiums down to a half dozen, 
samples are taken out into various 
types of communities by door-to-door 
canvassers. A young man or woman 
will knock on the door, ask the house- 
wife for a minute of her time and 
then exhibit one of the proposed 
premiums. 

“What,” the canvasser asks, 
“would you expect to pay for this 
article if you purchased it in a store?” 

The housewife, with gift-shop 
prices in mind, makes an estimate. 

“In that case,” the canvasser con- 
tinues, “would you be willing to pay 
twenty-five cents for it along with 
two box tops of this product?” 

The replies are carefully noted and 
compiled ; and one advertising agency 
which uses this sampling system re- 
ports that 98 per cent. of the con- 
sumers who subsequently purchased 
premiums pre-tested in this way were 
satisfied. 

The premium business is an ever- 
shifting one, relying upon novelty as 
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one of its attractions. Three or four 


years ago it was considered the 
height of daring to give away auto- 
mobiles. Since then, such an inex- 
pensive product as shaving cream has 
given away an automobile a week for 
months on end. 

One of the 1936 offerings of a 
large company was a rabbit’s foot. 
Premium brokers know where to pick 
up such oddities and one of them was 
able to guarantee an endless quantity 
of clean, smooth rabbits’ feet. 

No consumer premium is con- 
sidered a success, even locally, if its 


response does not run more than 
1,000 dozen. 


To Close Wobbly Customers 


A food manufacturer who wished 
to introduce a new flour sold 3,500,- 
000 relish dishes for twenty-five 
cents each. The same product was 
found to be useable as a paricake 
flour, and the company then offered 
rock-crystal syrup containers with a 
response that ran into hundreds of 
thousands. 

A Midwestern cooky manufacturer 
gave away a tinted drinking glass 
with each purchase of two dozen 
cookies to consumers who asked for 
it. It is reported that more than 
900,000 glasses were given away in 
four months and that the cooky busi- 
ness increased 250 per cent. The 
manufacturer depended upon subse- 
quent repeat orders by satisfied cus- 
tomers to get his profjt out of the 
deal. 

Merchandise rewards—premiums 
as rewards to salesmen for outstand- 
ing performance—constitute another 
big branch of the premium business. 
Merchandise rewards sometimes run 
beyond the user’s own sales organiza- 
tion to include the ees of his 
retail outlets. 

In addition to variations in the 
methods of giving them to recipients, 
twenty-four different uses for mer- 
chandise rewards recently were listed. 
Among these were to open new out- 
lets, open new territories, push slow- 
moving items, stimulate pre-season 
buying, tie in with consumer premium 
plan, get clerks to push line, collect 
delinquent accounts. 

Several companies provide their 
salesmen with an unadvertised list of 
premiums which the salesman may 
use at his discretion to close a wobbly 
deal. If the salesman thinks the 
prospect is on the verge of buying, 
and doubts whether he can apply suf- 
ficient pressure to make the customer 
take the final leap, he suddenly re- 
members the premium list which he 
carries in his pocket and which is de- 
signed to be good enough to make 


the customer decide for his line in- 
stead of a competitor’s. 

In between the sponsor and the 
final recipient of the premium an 
army of “idea men” can be mustered 
if the user requires such assistance. 
One “idea man” has contacts with 
fifty manufacturers. From careful 
study of merchandising and from his 
innumerable contacts in the advertis- 
ing field he scents a market and gets 
a product to fit it. Sometimes the 
manufacturers bring their ideas to 
him or peddle them widely among 
other premium men, advertising agen- 
cies and premium buyers. 

This particular man carries no 
stock whatever, but he has innumer- 
able samples of gadgets, puzzles, 
tricks, utensils and the like. He never 
actually handles any merchandise. A 
profit of a fraction of a cent is suffi- 
cient to bring him large returns. 

Another of this troop carries only 
surplus merchandise, often merchan- 
dise which was made up solely for 
the premium trade. 

“Give me any kind of an item in 
the right quartities and at the right 
price and I will show you where to 
put away 100,000 a week for four 
weeks,” he says. “We have a client 
in the candy business with 7,000 deal- 
ers. When he offers a premium he 
can count on a starting order of one 
dozen to each dealer. If the premium 
clicks, the dealers come back for two 
dozen, five dozen, or ten dozen. You 
can figure out for yourself the quan- 
tities involved in such a demand.” 


A Two-Edged Sword 


In the past many manufacturers 
have been inclined to look upon the 
premium as a “gift horse”; it has not 
been polite’to look a gift horse in the 
mouth. But the premium users have 
now expressed themselves as hostile 
to flimflam merchandise and fake- 
value appraisals. They look upon 
these as a two-edged sword cutting 
off consumer goodwill and hewing 
into legislative councils through such 
proposals as the state fair-trade com- 
missions, 

When department-store resistance 
develops premium users can point out 
that several companies have actually 
developed department-store trade for 
standard articles because they were 
introduced in other sizes and forms 
which drew public attention to them 
and caused the development of con- 
siderable retail demand. 

The American public has proved 
that it likes to get something for noth- 
ing and that it is still Yankee enough 
to treasure a bargain. As long as 
those characteristics remain, so long 
should the premium business flourish. 
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[EARN ACCOUNTING 


—at a fraction of the usual cost 


EN who know accounting have big advantage 
these days. Business must have them; above 

average pay; direct road to executive positions or 
own practice. Train yourself now in spare time for 

attractive new opportunities. 

Learn by proved method, with identical lecture 
notes, practice sets, problems and solutions devel- 
oped at Northwestern University and used in over 


a hundred celleges. Organized, graded lessons for 
systematic home study, from elementary to ad- 
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sands have learned this practical, low- 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING LATEST CONDITIONS 











Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at ary previous time since April, 1936. 


1. Cleveland, Ohio 4. Providence, R. 1. 8. El. Paso, Tex. 

2. Jersey City, N. J. 5. Youngstown, Ohio 9. Allentown, Pa. 

3. Birmingham, Ala. 6. Nashville, Tenn. 10. Manchester, N. H. 
7. Erie, Pa. 


Se oe 
B 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 
one month or more ratio to last year Second -best 


SY none 


Recent improvement Trend continues down 
(may be temporary) one month or more 


Y 


The poorest territoria: 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


NOVEMBER 15, 1936 























Territory | 
Los Angeles, Calif. ***+++** 
Fresno, Calif. * 

San Bernardino, Calif. ****** 
Bakersfield. Calif. +***** 


* Stars indicate number of successive 
times cities have been high-spotted. 








7 ©6Jackson, Miss, ***** 



















at 
Territory V 
Baltimore, Md q 
Territory i! nlp th 
se Allentown, Pa. 
Houston, Tex. Lancaster, Pa. 
Birmingham. Ala. * York, Pa. 
Memphis, Tenn. ***** Aurora, Ill. 
Little Rock, Ark.*** » bes 
Shreveport, La. ***** i 
al 


Galveston, Tex.** 





Columbus, Ga, 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Meridian, Miss. ** 
Vicksburg, Miss. **** 
Pine Bluff, Ark.** é 
Texarkana, Tex.*** 
Dothan, Ala. 
Corsicana, Tex. 
Albany, Ga. 
Greenville, Miss. **** Yj 
Helena, Ark.*** , 
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NEW VEEDOL 


S.A.E. 10 ano 20 








OR YEARS, your biggest handicap motor oil. So thin its famous “film 
to fast winter starting has been of protection” provides instant lu- eee Ana Gow’ forget! 
: ] 4 

-.-motor oil! And here’s the reason! _brication on the coldest day...so Veedol a Make-Good-Offer 

Your gasoline can’t get into instant tough it will not burn up or break shen ey 

action...your motor can’t turn over down under the hardest winter driv- Have any Veedol dealer drain and refill your 
itory V 7 ‘ ; : crankcase with the correct grade of new 
wt quickly...when both are stymied by ing. Its fluid film keeps your motor _Veedol Motor Oil. Ask him for a correctly 


, Pa. 





the cold grip of congealed motor oil! 


But you'll get real relief this win- 
ter! New Veedol offers you a new 
aid to fast starting...a 100% Penn- 
sylvania motor oil that is made to 
flow freely in any motor...even at 
20 degrees below zero. 


New Veedol is a thin yet tough 





free from drag, ready for instant ac- 
tion in any weather. 


Ask for this new Veedol!...1t costs 
no more than old-fashioned winter 
motor oil. Each refinery-sealed can 
is marked “ Veedol S. A. E. 10 or 20.” 
Your dealer will tell you the correct 
grade for your motor. 





filled out and signed sales slip. Keep that slip. 
Drive your car 10 days. And then, if you 
don’t gladly say Veedol is the finest motor 
oil you’ve ever used, we'll make good. Simply 
mail your sales slip to the Tide Water Oil 
Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City... 
with a request for a crankcase filling of any 
oil you choose. We will promptly fill your 
crankcase with that oil, without it costing 
you a penny. 


THE ABOVE OFFER EXPIRES DECEMBER i, 1936 





A PRODUCT OF THE TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 


MOTOR OIL 


MADE 100% FROM TH 
WORLD’S COSTLIEST CRUDE 
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The Aitomobile Industry Modernizes With a Vengeance 


(Continued from page 31) 





Giant stamping presses make possible jobs that a few years ago weren't even dreamed of 


Wrist-pin, or piston-pin, knock re- 
sulting from lack of lubrication of 
the wrist-pin is almost a thing of the 
past in many 1937 cars because of 
“rifle-drilled” connecting rods. A 
new method gets oil under pressure 
to the wrist pin by drilling a long 
hole through the center of the con- 
necting rod which joins the wrist-pin 
to the pressure-lubricated connecting- 
rod bearing. The hole is usually 
about 8 inches long, and cannot be 
drilled with an ordinary twist drill. 
So a vertical deep-hole driller was 
developed especially for the job, 
which employs the same principles as 
rifle-barrel drills. 

Precision boring operations using 
carbide-tipped tools have reached a 
high state of refinement. Not only 
can the finish be held to one ten- 
thousandth of an inch, but this proc- 
ess also eliminates many boring and 
reaming operations that formerly 
were necessary in the production of 
cylinder blocks, connecting rods, pis- 
tons, and so on. 

It was not long before the rapid 
strides in precision boring made in 
the automotive industry spread to 
other metal-working industries such 
as the electric-motor, refrigerator, 
and compressor manufacturers. In 
the valve-manufacturing fields tap- 
ered, interrupted holes had to be 
bored and corresponding mating plugs 
had to be turned. 

Recent developments in mechanical 
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lapping—-a refined or super-grinding 
process—have been responsible for 
much of the higher precision and de- 
gree of finish in to-day’s automotive 
parts. This process may be defined 
as “precision finishing with abra- 
sives,” and it is often the final stock- 
removing operation. A camshaft lap- 
per to-day puts a near-mirror finish 
on twenty bearing surfaces of a cam- 
shaft simultaneously. This polished 
surface reduces wear and tends to 
eliminate an annoying engine 
“whistle” at top speeds. 

Centerless grinding and lapping 
were first used in the automotive in- 
dustry to improve quality and cut 
grinding and lapping costs on piston 
pins. A tolerance of one-fourth of a 
ten-thousandth of an inch as to 
roundness and one-half a ten-thou- 
sandth as to length can be' maintained 
for piston pins on a modern centerless 
lapping machine. As the name im- 
plies, the parts are not held at their 
centers but are ground or lapped to 
true shape by the action of a high- 
speed grinding wheel pressing the 
part against an opposed slower-mov- 
ing regulating wheel and a work rest. 

From the automotive industry cen- 
terless grinding and lapping have 
spread rapidly among a wide variety 
of industries. An acompanying illus- 
tration gives an idea of the diversity 
of non-metallic parts alone that are 
finished on centerless grinding ma- 
chines (see page 31). 


Every new-car buyer can thank the 
machine-tool companies that have de- 
veloped honing to its present preci- 
sion, for the close tolerances permit- 
ted by this process reduce the tedi- 
ous “breaking-in” performance of so 
many miles at 25 miles per hour. Be- 
fore such accuracy was possible, pis- 
tons had to be fitted too tightly into 
cylinders in order to insure that they 
would be tight enough after the 
break-in period. The honing opera- 
tion consists of rotating and recipro- 
cating the abrasive cylinders simul- 
taneously in the cylinder bores. 

Few of the design changes which 
we have discussed were impossible 
mechanically before the processes and 
tools were brought out, but highly ex- 
pensive and intricate operations had 
to be reduced and simplified to a point 
where they were commercially obtain- 
able at a reasonable price by the gen- 
eral public. This line of reasoning 
brings us back to the fundamentals 
of mass production—continued low- 
ering of the cost of the finer things 
of life so that more and more people 
can afford to enjoy them. 

The automotive manufacturer has, 
in many instances, created the de- 
mand for improvement and refine- 
ment in equipment that he uses, and 
the machine-tool manufacturer has 
complied with his requests, often with 
the feeling at the outset that the de- 
mand was beyond the bounds of 
reason. 

There are many other cases, how- 
ever, where the machine-tool builder 
has not only had the ingenuity to im- 
prove his equipment when requested 
to do so, but also has had the initia- 
tive and understanding of his cus- 
tomers’ future requirements to fore- 
see needed product changes, and to 
improve his equipment accordingly. 

Automotive investments in mod- 
ernization continue to be profitable 
year after year because of the close 
interrelationship between tool im- 
provement and design change. And 
almost every year machine-tool meth- 
ods, developed first to meet demands 
which were exclusively automotive, 
find their way into profitable use in 
far-removed manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The automobile industry, in fact, is 
simultaneously the father and hus- 
band of some of the most important 
machine-tool developments each year. 
As a result of this Jovian relation- 
ship, it is ever a major influence on 
the prosperity of the country as a 
whole. 




















AUBURN ANSWERS YOUR QUESTION 


Of the 22 makes of cars at the Auto Show, 21 of 


them are all of one kind—rear drive. One car is 
in a class entirely its own—the front-drive Cord. 

It is not surprising that many people ask: 
“Since front-drive is better, why do not the large- 


volume manufacturers build front-drive cars?” 


In answering, let us first emphasize the great 
values being offered in the rear-drive 1937 models 
at low prices. Thanks to volume production, you 
can get better rear-drive cars today for around 
$700 than you could get formerly for $1400. 
But the requirements of mass production, for 
example in clothing, prohibit the specializing 
that goes into a hand-tailored suit. There is the 
same limitation in the large-volume manufacture 
of motor cars. Auburn Automobile Company is 
proud to dedicate its facilities and experience 
exclusively to the development and creation of 
specialty merchandise. Therefore, the Cord, a 
highly specialized automobile; different from 
ordinary cars in design—different in engineering 


—and different in performance! 


The Cord is a thrilling new experience! 


The Cord is in contrast to the commonplace! 
The Cord is inspiration for all automotive 
engineers, pointing the way for them, to future 


developments! 


The Cord is a rebirth of the pleasure of driving 


an automobile! 


The Cord is the model for manufacturers to 


pattern after! 


The Cord is a totally new interpretation of the 
function of a motor car! 
The Cord—for its owners—is more than a 


remarkable new car. /t is a new world! 


Significantly enough, the influence of the Cord 
design is seen in many 1937 cars. But Cord own- 
ers know that the essence of the Cord’s advan- 
tages cannot be copied! 

For here is a motor car, not made to con- 
form to price, or to any other manufacturing 
limitation. Without restrictions of any kind it 


was conceived, designed, and built to fulfill 


only one purpose 





the utmost in luxurious. 
quiet, enjoyable 


transportation — 





$ 1995 and up at factory 
Freight, tax and equipment to be added 


Auburn Automobile Company, Connersville, Indiana 
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A BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BUY NOW 


We have selected a medium-priced stock 
which appeals to us as being one of the most 
attractive speculations on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is selling much below its 
prospective value, we believe; and those who 
buy this stock could make excellent profit 
during coming months. 

The security in question is within the reach 
of all investors. The company has greatly 
improved prospects. Business has expanded 
sharply. Earnings should pick up rapidly. 
The action of the stock indicates substantially 
higher prices. In short, this is truly a 
bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 246, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, A 


BEAR 


MARKET 
IN 1937? 


Is there more likelihood of a business 

recession and intermediate bear market 

in 1937 than the business and stock 

market boom so many have been pre- = 

dicting? 

Bulletin FN-15 FREE 
American Institute of Finance 

VN 137 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. ||| 
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INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHoum & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadwzy New York 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley, Inc., outstanding 
authorities on the technical 
interpretation of stock price 
movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 
76 William Street, New York 
|OOUH.0 TENT 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES 6. DONLEY 


prise to most observers, the stock 

market gave a pretty good hint as 
to how it was likely to take things 
a week before Election Day. The 
market decline on Oct. 26, after a 
sagging movement from the highs of 
Oct. 17, was checked above our criti- 
cal support points of 170-171 Dow- 
Jones industrial and 134-135 Times. 
From the lows of that reaction the 
market recorded a persistent advance 
right up till the day before election, 
when the utilities weakened only a 
a day after setting a new closing high 
for the year. 

Up to this writing (Nov. 6) the 
post-election performance of the mar- 
ket offers pretty conclusive evidence 
of the speculative verdict. The con- 
sensus of opinion, as rendered by the 
strong upward course of prices on 
large volume, is that apprehension 
over steps likely to be taken to attain 
New Deal ends, previously blocked 
by constitutional restrictions, may be 
postponed until the next Congress 
convenes. The market’s verdict also 
is that the general business recovery 
at this stage is too strong to be 
frightened by the now familiar politi- 
cal hobgoblins. Business has come a 
long way despite political interfer- 
ence, and it may take a flank attack 
via constitutional amendment serious- 


Weise election results were a sur- 


ly to dampen its now rising spirits. 

The writer attaches considerable 
significance to the fact that the util- 
ity group, as measured by the Dow- 
Jones average, made a new closing 


high at long last, on Oct. 31. The 
average dipped sharply on the day 
following election, but the transitory 
nature of that downturn was re- 
vealed by the upturn on the follow- 
ing day which recovered all the 
ground previously lost. A great deal 
of post-election selling of power 
stocks was liquidation of holdings ac- 
quired in lieu of outright election bet- 
ting. It would seem that many buy- 
ers have been holding off until elec- 
tion “bad news” was out. 

The long sidewise trend of the util- 
ities has been an ill-concealed drag on 
the general market. A rising trend 
seems in the making in that quarter 
and should give needed support to the 
whole speculative structure. And it 
is well to remember that where the 
worst is known, the “breaks” usually 
take the form of good news. In pro- 
portion to the small risks involved at 
present levels, purchases of well-situ- 
ated power stocks should pay hand- 
somely. On the other hand, the risk 
of sharp setbacks is a strong deter- 
rent to purchase under present politi- 
cal conditions of industrials which 
have come so far and discounted so 
much. 

Assuming that long-pull holdings 
comprise representation in the indus- 
trial list, we would now suggest rein- 
stating short-swing and medium-term 
commitments by selections from two 
relatively backward groups—utilities 
and rails. If the industrial recovery 
is what it purports to be, it cannot go 
much farther without broad partici- 
pation of those industries. Moreover, 
tiresome periods of preparation in 


those groups suggest attractive pos- 
sibilities. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


requests for names of stocks hav- 

ing good prospects which have not 
yet advanced a great deal. A selection 
of such stocks is here given. No at- 
tempt is made to pick out what might 
prove to be the best in this group. 
Diversification is strongly recom- 
mended. The highs and lows are since 
August 1, 1935. 


[= column has received frequent 


Stock High Low Now 
BE A veda wennickn sede 149 115 127 
Am. Gas & Electric..... 46 30 41 
Am. Bampton ...... 650 ys 15 23 
SS eee 75 57 63 
American Stores ....... 39 24 27 
ee 63 48 57 
ee 27 21 25 
Am. Tobacco B...*.... 107 88 100 
Archer-Daniels ......... 52 37 41 
Beatrice Creamery ..... 26 14 24 
Bohn Aluminum ....... 63 41 46 
IE oreo acy oiainie'sie 32 22 28 
Brown GGG 26%. 0.0005. 65 45 48 
SN Co rca io winsbin.wiiiore 32 21 27 
Chickasha Cotton Oil.... 31 17 19 
Colgate-Palmolive ...... 1 13 17 
Columbia Pictures ..... 49 31 37 
Commercial Solvents .... 24 14 17 
ET 45 30 36 
SON, WEIMER i co ain inaad aie 99 67 74 
eae 44 35 38 
Curtis Publishing ...... 244 «616 = =20 
Diamond Match ........ 41 30 33 


Distillers Corp-Seagrams 38 18 24 
Elect. Storage Battery... 2 42 47 


Endicott Johnson ...... 53 55 
Freeport Texas ........ 35 22 «28 
3 ee 644 4 52 
OS Se 72 #58 ~ 62 
ee itl a bial 19 13s 16 
gS ee 22 12 += 14 
J eee 31 16 28 
Great Atlantic & Pacific. 140 110 124 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ...... 133 97 105 
Hershey Chocolate ..... 8 58 70 
Int. Bus. Machines...... 190 160 174 
“eggs 53 45 48 
EE ee 32 19 25 
Liggett & Myers B..... 122 97 103 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit .... 45 36 42 
SS Rey 26 21 24 


McKeesport Tin Plate.. 131 85 98 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 46 33 33 


Mathieson Alkali ....... 37 27 37 
Mohawk Carpet ....... 2 16 = 25 
Morrell & Co........... 60 41 42 
is ce aa 21 13 17 
Nat. Biscuit ........... 38 27 32 
Nat. Distillers ......... 34. 25 29 
Nat. Power & Light.... 14 8 12 
Pillsbury Flour ........ 38 2 30 
Penick & Ford.......... 75 60 62 
Republic Steel ......... ~~ 2 = 
Reynolds Metals ....... 34 20 27 
ye ae 72 40 ' 50 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 36 29 32 














What's Ahead tor 
Automobile Stocks? 


Is a 5 million car year ahead for 1937, or has depres- 
sion shortage been made up by heavy Bonus buying? 


What prospect for: 


GEN'L MOTORS 
PACKARD 
NASH 


CHRYSLER 
STUDEBAKER 
HUDSON 


Read a timely analysis, chart study and market opinion on 
each of these important issues in the current UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin. Also in the same report, a statistical study 
of the entire industry, covering car production for 1937, labor 
relations, taxes, profit margins, and operating costs. Intro- 


ductory copy FREE on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM 66 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. 








Boston, Mass. 
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There is a Wall Street axiom, 
“Don’t buy the stock which won’t go 
up in a bull market.” Doubtless, 
many holders of stocks listed in the 
foregoing column are wondering 
whether reasons exist for these 
stocks’ not having advanced much in 
the past fifteen months. In many 
cases, a reason no doubt does exist. 
Earnings of many stocks mentioned 
have not shown much of an ad- 
vancing tendency. 

The point is, however, that in- 
asmuch as there is nothing to indicate 
that the advancing stage in the busi- 
ness cycle is completed (any setback 
should be regarded as a natural rest- 
ing spell, unless our Government goes 
“haywire”), it would seem that less 
risk exists in buying the stocks which 
have not yet advanced greatly, where 
financial condition is good and the 
outlook for earnings appears satis- 
factory. 

Recently, attention was directed 
toward the chain food stores, particu- 
larly Kroger, Safeway, and American 
Stores. Safeway has since advanced 











Changing Conditions 


is supplied by this organ- 
ization to alert investors 
who seek greater protec- 
tion and profit possibili- 
ties from timely commit- 
ments. 


Our methods and what 
you may logically expect 
to gain by using this in- 
formation is explained 
in our booklet, “How to 
Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth.” 


For free copy write name 


in margin of this ad and 
mail. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 


(The only investment Counsel Organization 
under the direction of Mr. Wetsel) 


Chrysler Bldg. (F-620A) New York, N. Y. 
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from 28 to 40. Lonp-pull investors 
are advised to continue their holdings. 

At this time, National Cash Reg- 
ister appears to be an attractive pur- 
chase. The stock declined from 148, 
in 1929, to 5, in 1933, and now is 
about 30. The products of this con- 
cern are favorably known and used 
throughout the world. There are no 
bonds or preferred stock. Financial 
condition is good, and the company 
has a good chance to regain its former 
earning power of about $4.50 a share 
(1926), but which was exceeded in 
1927, 1928, and 1929. 

Wheeling Steel appears the most 
attractive in its group. When back 
dividends on the preferred stock are 
taken care of, the common stock could 
experience a large rise. 











STUDEBAKER 
@ PACKARD 


which would you buy 


The real situation 

for investors is none too obvious. 
What WOULD you do? One of 
these stocks has an “Index of Gain 
Power” registered at .0623, the other 
.0665d. Some day one will far outstrip 
the other because of this difference 
. and for no other reason. Canny 
investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the “Index” 
for these issues and its revealing in- 
cisiveness. FREE to readers of this 
advertisement — write to Dept. 175D 

TODAY. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
DAAAAA Sore e 


San Francisco, California 
November 2, 1936 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today. 
a regular dividend number forty-three of twenty- 
five cents a share and an extra dividend of five 











cents a share were declared, both dividends pay- 
able on December fifteenth, nineteen thirty-six, 
to all stockholders of record as shown by the 
transfer books of the corporation in San Francisco 
and New York, at the close of business on 
November sixteenth, nineteen thirty-six. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 

Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


may 
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Durable Goods Go to Town! 


(Continued from page 36) 


work. At the age of nineteen he mi- 
grated to New York from Pendle- 
ton, Indiana, with an artistic career 
in mind. He got a job checking hats 
and lettering signs for the Y. M. C. 
A. Next he drew hats and shoes and 
plows for mail-order catalogues, and 
after a few years in advertising 
agencies he emerged as a free-lance 
typographist and layout man. 

Many clients who came for layout 
work stayed to ask his advice about 
packages and products, and on June 
30, 1926, Teague arbitrarily decided 
to do no more advertising. His first 
design client was the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and he is now rounding 
out his tenth year as its consultant. 
At one time or another he has de- 
signed some 400 items for Corning 
Glass, and his present clientele in- 
cludes the A. B. Dick Company 
(Mimeographs), Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Texas Company, 
Ford Motor Company, and Westing- 
house X-Ray Company. 

Among his important and success- 
ful jobs are the designs for a new 
600-h.p. radial gas engine and com- 
pressor for the S. R. Dresser Com- 
pany; a standardized service station 
for use by the Texas Company; a 
number of big-company exhibits at 
the Texas Fair; and fifty modern, 
streamlined, cheerful-looking day 
coaches for the New Haven Railroad. 
These last turned out to be so popu- 
lar that the road is building an ad- 
ditional fifty to meet the demand for 
seats. 

Teague has also done some out- 
standing work in modern architec- 
tural design. On his staff he employs 
architects, engineers, draftsmen, a 
style consultant, and a market re- 
searcher, and to follow his designs 
through production he spends some 
time each month in the factories of 
each of his clients. 

On new jobs he invariably starts 
with the market, studying competing 
products and listing their good and 
bad points. When he has decided how 
to plan a better product than any for 
sale he explores the engineering prob- 
lems involved, checks them against 
his client’s plant capacity, and finally 
creates a rough sketch. He works 
out one idea, and one only, for he 
does not believe that there can be 
more than one right solution for any 
given problem. 

It is possible that Teague is the 
most orderly and business-like of the 
designers, and that he has evolved the 
most coherent philosophy in the pro- 
fession. In a word, he always knows 
what he wants to do, and does it. 








@ When you stay at Hote! 
Cleveland your redcap takes you 
from train to hotel lobby in a 
moment, without going out-of- 
doors. No time wasted, no dis- 
comfort, no taxi fare. 


And at Hotel Cleveland, all the 
city is at your doorstep. All 
five buildings of the Terminal 
development under the same 
roof; stores and office buildings 
to the east; government build- 
ings north; wholesale district 
west; industrial plants south. 


And comfort, friendliness, wel- 
come, at home— 







in your room and 
all about you in 


CLEVEUVAND 


LUCEAMMIG, 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 
sn eed ang a 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Qur Washington Observer 


RAY WANSMAANSSSASSSSSS SS” 


, ILL one-party government 
W prove adequate and effective for 
the United States? 

By the answer to that question 
each citizen will shape for himself 
his forecast of national affairs during 
the next four years; for in terms of 
the every-day realities of legislation 
and administration the United States 
is to-day a one-party country. 

The Republican strength in the 
House of Representatives is 88—of 
435—including some 20 Progressives 
from the Northwest who carry the 
party label merely as a matter of con- 
venience and accommodation in the 
precincts. Mr. Lemke, for example, 

who waged an unsuccessful third- 
f party campaign for the Presidency, 
returns. as a Republican Member 
from North Dakota. 
In the Senate the Republicans 
number 17 of 96. 
If it be acknowledged, as in high 
official quarters in Washington it has 
been acknowledged for more than a 
+! year, that the principal difficulties and 
* excesses of the first Roosevelt term 
arose from a Congress too readily 
responsive to the Executive will, it 
if - must now be accepted as a controlling 
fact in national affairs that the pros- 
pects for more deliberate processes 
clearly have not been enhanced. 





he What's Going to Happen? 


All President Roosevelt is gratified by 
his new mandate from the electorate 
and enthusiastic over the prospect of 
me “pressing forward” in his broad pro- 
gram for Federal controls over na- 


ral 


ngs ‘ : 

1d tional economy. Yet there is aston- 
- ishing latitude in the minds of his 
rict close advisers as to what specific 


measures are coming. 

One group near him sees the elec- 
tion as a sort of blank check, par- 
ticularly in relation to agriculture, 
foreign trade, monetary policy, and 
industrial supervision. On the other 
hand, two or three trusted Presiden- 
tial counsellors are firm in their be- 
lief that Mr. Roosevelt will begin to 
work immediately toward a balanced 
budget, to be achieved by the fiscal 
year 1939; that the relief load will be 
reduced sharply as recovery ad- 
vances; that governmental reorgan- 








ization will be effected early in the 
session ; and that Civil Service will be 
bolstered by a general “blanketing 
in” of the emergency personnel under 
Executive Order. 

Between these two groups of inti- 
mate advisers the President inclines 
strongly to the view that his re-elec- 
tion was an emphatic popular en- 
dorsement of his aims and objectives 
rather than his mere accomplish- 
ments since 1933. Freed from the 
necessity of preparing for re-election, 
he now sees himself free to roll up 
his sleeves and “make history.” 


Peaceful Persuasion 


Happy for all, of course, is the 
prospect that everybody in Washing- 
ton faces the future without rancor 
or bitterness from the terrific cam- 
paign. For that reason alone, we 
may expect henceforward much more 
in the way of constructive thinking in 
both ends of town. Save for the 
rule that there shall be “no retreat” 
on any phase of his economic pro- 
gram, Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to 
discuss measures freely prior to their 
submission to Congress. 

In the President’s words, “There 
are a thousand and one things to do.” 


Cabinet Changes? 


Although there is much talk of ex- 
tensive changes in the cabinet, there 
appears to have been little discussion 
of names at the White House. 

It is known, however, that the 
President would like to bring Joseph 
P. Kennedy and Henry I. Harriman 
into his official family. Kennedy is 
mentioned in many quarters as pros- 
pective Director of the Budget or 
Comptroller General, both of which 
are now nominally vacant. Mr. 
Roosevelt has intimated the new ap- 
pointees in each of these pivotal 
berths should be enthusiastically in 
accord with his policies. Mr. Harri- 
man, who was one of the principal 
sponsors of the first NRA, is men- 
tioned widely as a likely successor to 
Secretary Roper in the Commerce 
Department, should Mr. Roper move 
over to the Post Office. 


There is general agreement that 
Mr. Farley definitely has elected to 
give up his Cabinet responsibilities 
in the Post Office Department in 
favor of his enlarged duties as gen- 
eralissimo of the national party ma- 
chinery. 

Secretaries Wallace and Hull are 
pillars of the Cabinet. Each turns 
into the new term with vastly en- 
larged authority and influence. 

Secretary Ickes would like to re- 
turn to Chicago to resume his law 
practice but will make no move incon- 
venient to the President. 

—LAwWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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SLASHE 
FARES 





NOW TRAVEL BY TWA 
CHEAPER THAN ON 
LIMITED TRAINS! 


New winter rates now in effect on TWA 
are lower than limited train fares. These 
low fares are good on any plane--any day. 
Sample fares... New York-Chicago was 
$47.95, now $39.95... New York-Los An- 
geles was $160.00, now $139.95...Chicago- 
Los Angeles was $115.00, now $99.95... 
St. Louis-New York was $56.95, now 
$49.50. Similar low fares to more than 
100 cities. 10% off these new fares for 
round trip tickets—15% off on air scrip. 


SUPERIOR WINTER SERVICE 


Reversing the traditional Air Line prac- 
tice of reducing service and personnel in 
winter, TWA, anticipating record busi- 
ness, is increasing service and hiring ad- 
ditional pilots, mechanics, hostesses, and 
improving equipment and facilities. TWA 
is now operating the world’s largest fleet 
of giant Douglas Skyliners. TWA is now 
offering fastest service coast to coast, 
fastest planes and finest service non-stop 
between New York and Chicago. TWA is 
now the only airline in America with 
dual radio navigation, steam heat, air 
conditioning, and individual reversible 
sleeper-lounge chairs on all planes. Pio- 
neering each new advance in aviation— 
first to fly regular passenger service coast 
to coast—first to fly overnight New York 
to California and non-stop New York to 
Chicago — first to introduce the famous 
Douglas Skyliners—-TWA again sets the 
pace with fares that bring the finest air 
travel within the reach of all. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & 


WESTERN AIR, INC. 


Shortest, Fastest, Coast-to-Coast 
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NICKEL 


Metats, like human beings, 
suffer from abnormal heat and subnor- 
mal cold. 


AND metals must stand tem- 
peratures ranging from minus 70 deg. 
to 2000 deg. Fahrenheit in the refineries 
where crude oil is transformed into gas- 
olene and lubricating oil for your car. 


TAKE the process of de-wax- 
ing oil, which is carried on at sub-zero 
temperatures. Most steels show marked 
decreases in impact resistance when 
chilled, but the addition of from 2 to 5 
per cent of nickel produces an alloy 
steel which retains a good portion of its 
room temperature impact value even 
when the bottom drops out of the ther- 
mometer. 


Or take the apparatus and 
operations involved in “cracking” gaso- 
lene at high temperatures. Here stain- 
less steels and other alloys carrying even 
higher percentages of nickel and chro- 
mium are widely used. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NickeL Company, INc. 
67 Wall Street, New York City 











Our Checks 


are easier to accept 


Dolin g out 
money to parents who must be 
dependent upon you hurts 
their pride as much as your 
sense of the fitness of things. 

There’s a better way. An 
income for life, arranged under 
a John Hancock annuity plan, 
assures them of our check 
every month as long as they 
live. It puts the whole matter 
on a business basis and makes 
everyone concerned feel better. 

Let us send you our booklet 
which tells the retirement in- 


come story. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


Name. 
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Auto Stocks 
Aided by 
Growing Profits 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


ing the second-best year in its 

history. In the two recovery years 
1935-1936 the industry will have 
produced as many cars as in the four 
depression years 1931-1934. 

Having led in recovery, the motor 
industry may lag in the future as 
compared with some of the more 


Tix automobile industry is clos- 


regular quarterly disbursement of 50 
cents, and like distributions were de- 
clared payable September 12. 

Activities other than those related 
to the automobile extend to new in- 
dustrial developments for which Gen- 
eral Motors organization and facili- 
ties are considered adaptable. Among 
such lines are electric refrigeration, 
air conditioning, power-producing 
units, processed motor fuel, diesel 
engines, aviation. 

Chrysler Corporation’s net income 
for the six months ended June 30, 
1936, reached nearly $30,000,000, or 
$6.93 a share on the common as 
against $4.31 a share in the first half 
of 1935. The company has elim- 
inated funded debt and is well situ- 
ated to pursue a liberal dividend pol- 
icy. In speculative circles it.is gen- 
erally believed that a split-up of the 
stock will take place before long, per- 
haps in the ratio of four-for-one. 

Funds for retirement of $30,150,- 
000 Dodge Bros. debentures were se- 
cured by borrowing $25,000,000 from 
banks to be paid in five equal install- 
ments, with balance provided from 








AUTOMOBILE STOCKS COMPARED 











J Rise Cash& 
Earned per sh. Common Net Work- in Mkt. 
Approx. Shares ing Stock Since Sec. 
Price 1936* 1935 Outstanding Capital Jan. 1, 1936 per Sh. 
General Motors ..... 75 $5.25 $3.69 43,500,000 $388,800,000 28% $7.10 
Oe OCCT Tee 133 =: 11.50 8.07 4,314,391 85,800,000. 40 19.00 
eee 15 0.50 Nil 2,159,717 9,320,000 60 3.80 
Pen gic on we os 17 0.60 Nil 2,646,200 26,080,000 5 9.30 
SS eee 13 0.40 0.22 15,000,000 18,340,000 86 1.00 
ee ae 22 1.60 0.38 1,543,910 9,570,000 31 6.10 
*1936 Estimated 
sluggish industries which are just the company’s own resources. In- 


beginning to feel the winds of pros- 
perity. 

However, 1937 gives every promise 
of being another big year for car 
manufacturers. 

Judged in the light of current earn- 
ings; prospective production and 
probable profits over the next year, 
auto stocks are not conspicuously 
over-priced. Neither are they on the 
bargain counter; or as obviously 
cheap as a year ago when buying 
recommendations were made here. 
They occupy middle ground, yet will 
tend more toward advance than de- 
cline as long as hopes are held out 
that 1937 will witness production of 
close to 5,000,000 cars and trucks. 

General Motors in the first nine 
months of this year earned 54 per 
cent. more than in the like period of 
1935 and is expected to finish this 
year with the largest common share 
earnings since 1929. 

In view of expanding earnings and 
strong financial position, the corpora- 
tion paid an extra 75 cents common 
dividend June 12, 1936, along with 


stallments of $5,000,000 due in 1940, 
1939 and 1938 have already been paid 
off. 

Unit sales for the full year 1935 
reached a new high record. Dollar 
sales increased 42 per cent. over 1934. 

Chrysler ranks among the three 
leaders in the automobile industry, 
with sales concentrated in the low and 
medium-priced fields, although range 
of products enables it to enjoy di- 
versified business in all sections of 
the car market. 

The present Studebaker Corpora- 
tion is a reorganization of the old 
Studebaker Corp. with the exception 
of the stock of the White Motor 
Company. About $9,000,000 in new 
working capital was provided. The 
new concern is making money, and { 
car sales are growing. A profit of 
slightly over $1,000,000 in the first 
half year was reported, equivalent to 
47 cents a share. Funded debt con- 
sists of $6,819,000 of ten-year 6 per 
cent. debentures, convertible until 
December, 1944, into common stock 
at $12.50 a share. 
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The company has held a prominent 
place in the automotive industry over 
a long period, and for several years 
prior to receivership (March, 1933) 
the management undertook a rather 
ambitious program of expansion, fea- 
tured by acquisition of control of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
in August, 1928, and of the White 
Motor Company in October, 1932. 
In August, 1933, the receivers dis- 
posed of the company’s entire in- 
terest in the former concern, while 
under the reorganization plan, de- 
clared effective March 8, 1935, con- 
trol of White Motor was re- 
linquished. 

Deliveries of passenger cars and 
trucks by Studebaker dealers for the 
first seven months of 1936 were 
43,512 units, a greater number than 
in any of the preceding four full 
years. 

Nash is a long way from approach- 
ing its pre-depression profits. For 
one reason or another the concern has 
not participated to any great extent 
in the revival of motor company 
profits; hence the backwardness of 
the stock. Financial position is ex- 
ceedingly strong. . Merger with Kel- 
vinator is proposed. 


Packard Resumes Dividends 


Packard has profited by invading 
the lower priced field, and it is taking 
a further step for the coming season 
by offering a vehicle retailing around 
$800. Profits in the first nine months 
reached $3,562,918, of 24 cents a 
share, as compared with net income 
of only $776,872 in the previous 
corresponding period. 

Recovery of earning power, com- 
bined with improving financial posi- 
tion, led to resumption of dividends 
after a lapse of over four years, 10 
cents being distributed February 11, 
1936, and 15 cents paid July 1, 1936. 

Deliveries of Packard cars during 
the first six months of 1936 exceeded 
all previous records, total of 33,107 
cars comparing with 17,287 in the 
like period of 1935, an increase of 
91% per cent., and 30 per cent. 
higher than the previous record estab- 
lished in the first six months of 1929. 

Hudson Motor Car Company 
earned $1.30 a share in the first nine 
months of this year against a deficit 
in the like period of 1935. 

Indenture for $5,750,000 of notes 
outstanding, sold in April, 1935, to 
Federal Reserve Banks of New York 
and Chicago, and to private pur- 
chasers, provides that no dividend be 
paid on capital stock prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1937; none has been paid since 
January, 1932. 

Fourth largest unit in the automo- 
bile industry, Hudson concentrates on 
low and medium-priced cars. 








Buy a Box 
of 


Dollars 





Delivered to you when you reach a certain 
age or to your beneficiary immediately if 
you do not live. 


ASK US FOR A QUOTATION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 



































Conference telephone service makes it possible 
for as many as six different people, in the same city, or 
in six different cities, to confer on one telephone con- 
nection—as easily as though they were all in one room. 

Useful developments like this grow out of the con- 
tinuous effort of the Bell System to provide you with 
telephone service that completely meets your needs. 
For this service just call or dial “Long Distance.” 
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$ in Inventions 


Six Calculations in One 


The Presidential election has been 
accompanied by a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act. Whether or not they are 
in favor of it, one thing has become 
clear to employers—they must pre- 
pare for a vast amount of extra 
work in the form of new records, 
new reports and new data on all their 
employees. 

Stimulated by this need for more 
and more records and for faster and 
more economical computing of pay- 
rolls, job costs, Federal and State 
taxes, etc., one maker of office equip- 
ment has just announced a new cal- 
culating device which spots solutions 
to as many as six different calcula- 
tions at the same time. 

The machine has no keys to punch, 
and no complicated mechanical parts. 
Consequently, its operation is said to 
be noiseless. 


The operator simply sets a sliding 
panel at the number of hours worked 
and the hourly rate of pay. It is im- 
mediately possible to read, in two 
electrically lighted panels, the total 


wage, State and Federal unemploy- 
ment tax, amount of old-age benefit 
tax to be paid by both the employer 
and employee, and the net weekly 
wage. It will also calculate overhead, 
or any other factor which has a fixed 
relation to the time worked. 

The operation of the machine is so 
simple, it is claimed, that any office 
worker can be taught to use it in a 
few minutes. And, since all factors 
are simultaneously visible during any 
calculation, it is practically impos- 
sible to make errors. 


Again, Easy-to-Operate 


Another development in the field 
of office equipment which promises 
to cut time and expense is a new and 
simplified electric copying machine 
which will “photograph” almost any 
kind of original record—pencil, ink, 
printed, colored, one-sided or double- 
sided, cardboard, paper, wood, 
leather, fabric or metal. Copies can 
be made in either black on white, or 
white on black. 

Two outstanding advantages are 
claimed for the device. It is equipped 
with an automatic time clock which 
insures perfect exposure. And it can 
be used in ordinary office light, which 
eliminates the need for an expensive 
dark room. 





Allied against Friction 
...OIL AND 
SKF BEARINGS 

i 


ek 
~ BALL ANDO ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Working together, 
Oil and SASF 
Bearings have 
saved millions in 
power, labor and 
repair costs. Indus- 
try will save more 
as Industry learns 
more. . about both. 


, Oil Industry, in providing one of 
Indusiry’s weapons in its fight against 


friction, knows that there’s no such thing - 


as economy in an inferior bearing. That’s 
why it continues to select S0SF Anti- 
Friction Bearings for Derricks.. Pumping 
rigs .. Slush pumps . . Compressors . « 
Drives . . Diesel engines . . and many 
other important items of oil field equip- 
ment. SSCS Industries, Inc., Front St. 
& Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. — 





Here again, it is claimed, no skilled 
worker is required for the extremely 
simple operation of this machine. 
Any office worker can do the job. 

The apparatus—which comes in a 
compact portable case—is placed on 
any table or desk where it can be 
plugged into an ordinary light socket. 
Under the cover is a container hold- 
ing a roll of sensitized paper. A 
sheet of this paper, the same size as 
the material to be copied, is torn off 
and placed with the original on a glass 
plate. The closing of the lid holds 
the original and copying paper in 
place. Then all that is necessary is to 
set the time clock and turn on the 
switch which operates two tubular 
lighting units in the machine. In a 
few seconds, when the timing clock 
gives the signal, the sensitized paper 
is removed and developed, and a per- 
fect copy is ready. 

The equipment is available in four 
different models. Two are portable 
and make copies of 91%4 x 13 inches, 
and 14 x 19 inches. The other two 
are stationary. 


From Homes to Cars 


Along with the announcements of 
new automobile models which have 
been coming in recently, comes the 
announcement of a new, boiler-type, 
hot-water automobile heater. It is 
built on the same principle as _hot- 
water heaters for homes, with a spe- 
cial heat trap providing full, steady 
heat even when driving at high speeds. 

A feature of the new heater is a 
universal deflector which throws heat 
in any desired direction, or can be 
moved completely out of the way to 
provide a direct flow of -warm air. 


Self-Control for Furnaces 


And to insure heating comfort in 
the home, too, during the cold months 
just ahead, there is a furnace regu- 
lator which controls check and draft 
dampers of a hot-air furnace by 
means of a thermostat actuated by 
the temperature of the return air of 
the furnace rather than by room tem- 
perature. 

It is said that the temperature 
within a recirculating warm-air fur- 
nace is particularly sensitive to 
changes in outdoor temperature, and 
these changes are noted in the fur- 
nace before they would be felt by a 
room thermostat. Therefore this de- 
vice, fastened to the jacket of a hot- 
air furnace, is a very efficient means 
of obtaining uniform room tempera- 
tures throughout the home. 

_ 


Readers may feel free to write Fores 
for further information about any of the 
items which appear in this department, 
or for any related information that may 
mean $ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Multilith provides two kinds 
of simplified, efficient ser- 
vice for your business. First, 
speedy, wide-range duplicating 
from Duplex plates that you 
can quickly prepare. Second, 
easy production of attractive 
offset lithography...in colors 
if desired ... from sensitized 
plates prepared by photography, 


PRODUCE ADVERTISING 
AND OFFICE FORMS 


At savings averaging 35%, you can produce 
advertising and sales literature - using type 
text, line or wash drawings or photographs 
- régular and special letterheads, complex 
ruled forms, maps, graphs, charts and 
many other requirements. 





Class 1000 MULTILIT 


is the lowest priced complete offset litho- 
graphic unit on the market -a versatile machine 
which operates at the rate of approximately 


4000 impressions per hour. . . 


g) DUPLICATING METHOD 


Within an hour after decision, 
your business ideas can be AT® 
WORK ... making and saving money 
for you.e Simply type or write 
your message on a new Multilith 
Duplex Plate. Add pencil, pen 
or brush drawings, if you like, 
or trace illustrations through 
carbon. Rule forms on the plate 
with lettered or typed headings. 
Then, speedily and economically, 
produce required copies on the 
Multilith ... in 
your own office, 
by your employees. 
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PRIZE-WINNER 


Girl . . Dog . . Cigarette — Lucky Strike, of course. 
For “It’s Toasted,” a process which is private and exclu- 
sive with Lucky Strike Cigarettes, allows delicate throats 
the full, abiding enjoyment of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 
“Toasting” removes certain harsh irritants present in 
even the finest tobaccos in their natural state. “Toasting” 
is your throat protection against irritation—against 
cough. So, for your throat’s sake, smoke Luckies. 


Copynght, 1936, The Amencan Tebacoo Company 


OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO —“ITS TOASTED 
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RESEARCH PAVES THE WAY FOR BUSINESS PROGRESS 


| WHY BUSINESS, STOCKS, ARE . HOW AMERICA’S MASTER 
ENDING YEAR CHEERFULLY SALESMEN GET RESULTS 


BY B. C. FORBES A NEW SERIES 











Advantages offered by 


new combined lighting 


1. Mercury lamps are approximate- 
ly twice as efficient as other avail- 
able light sources. Thus the one 400- 
watt mercury lamp in each of the 
fixtures in the above installation 
gives 16,000 lumens for about 450 
watts while the four 200-watt in- 
candescent lamps, or a total of 800 
watts, give about 14,000 lumens. 


2. A combination of equal lumens 
of mercury and incandescent lamps 
simulates and blends well with day- 
light. 


3. Combination lighting is actually 
cooler than straight incandescent 
lighting since mercury lamps give 
approximately twice as much light 
for the same heating effect. 













The newest thing in office lighting is this combination of 
mercury and incandescent lamps in the general office of 
the Cannon Mills at Kannapolis, N.C. Each of the tolally 
indirect luminaires contains one 400-wall mercury lamp 
and four 200-watl Mazpa lamps. Illumination of about 
30 foolcandles is provided. 











Combined Mercury and Incandescent lamp 


installation simulates daylight 


To meet the rapidly growing demands of providing offices 
and industrial plants with better light for better sight, 
General Electric now offers a brand new kind of lighting 
. . » a combination of mercury and incandescent lamps. 


When blended in equal parts, the color of light produced 
simulates daylight. Particularly adapted for office work, it 
blends well with daylight, makes white papers appear 
whiter, makes offices appear larger and cooler. 


This new kind of lighting is now being satisfactorily used in 
many offices and industrial plants. For further information 
and details, write to either address given below. 





“\ GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


807 ADAMS STREET, HOBOKEN. N. J. 


INCANDESCENT LAMP DEPT. 166 yg ha 
NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO é 
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PREFERENCE. ..A single oilcom- 
pany ordered its twenty-five thousandth 
Underwood Typewriter during the year 
... Proving once more that Underwoods 


! 
LEADERSHIP. .. Again in 1936 Underwood Sere rence 
sales were UNPRECEDENTED. Year by year for 
more than thirty years Underwood has produced and 
sold more typewriters than any other manufacturer. 


VICTORY... George 
Hossfield’s 9th champion- 
ship victory at Toronto, Can- 
ada, was Underwood's 26th. 
in 27 years of competition 
Underwood has won 26 
World's Typing Champion- 
ships. Hossfield and his 
Underwood hold the official 
world’s typing record with 
an average of 135 29/60 words 
per minute for a full hour's 
typing. No other writing ma- 
chine has ever been operated 
at this speed in any Interna- 
tional Typewriting Contest. 
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PERFORMANCE... Typists recruited at random 
from regular employment agencies voted Underwood; 
frst in ‘Blind’ Touch Test. 





EDUCATION .. .Census shows 
¥ almostas many Underwoods in use in i in : abe 

. a the schools of America as all other TRAVEL... .“ Queen Mary”, world’s longest ship, | 

SPORTS... . Underwoods were used exclusively makes of typewriters combined. on maiden voyage was almost exclusively Underwood- 
i equipped. Passengers were able to purchase Underwood 

Portable Typewriters in her well-stocked Book Shop. 


in the Press Rooms provided for the Newspaper 
scribes covering the 1936W orld Series, New YorkCity. 





Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines .. Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Underwood leads in sales because Underwood is far out in 


front with those factors the world seeks in a typewriter... 





speed, accuracy, durability, simplicity. Underwood offers 


greater typewriter value and assures better typewriter per- 


formance. Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by nation- U nde rwood 


wide, company-owned service facilities. STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 
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